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Otto Goritz’s Company Ignores 
Mayor Hylan’s Injunction 
to Postpone Season and Ser- 
vice Men Battle With Police 
as Performance Goes On— 
Several Persons Injured in 
Conflict — ‘‘ Meistersinger”’ 
Exeerpts and ‘‘Nachtlager 
in Granada’ Produced 
Amidst Nervous Tension 


S TREET riots, in which several persons 
were injured in the course of a con- 
flict between the police and some 200 
sailors and soldiers and a thousand more 
xivilians attended the opening on Monday 


night of the Star Opera Company at the 
j.exington Theater in New York. 

| The demonstration resulted from the 
ction of the American Legion of Honor 
which has for some time past conducted 
an active campaign against the proposed 
keason of opera to be sung in German by 
the company organized by Otto Goritz and 
his followers. 

The legion brought its protest in the form 
of a petition said to bear 23,000 names to 
the attention of Mayor John F, Hylan who 
ruled that in the interests of public safety 
the opening be postponed until the peace 
treaty will have been ratified. 

The Star Opera Company, however, act- 
ing on the advice of its counsel, denied the 
right of the city authorities to stop its 
performances and in virtual defiance of the 
mayor’s injunction ordered matters to 
proceed. In announcing his decision the 
mayor said: 
| ‘Although the American Legion failed 
to produce proof of German propaganda, 
und I am convinced that there is no 
propaganda connected with the opening, 
vet it is my judgment that the opening of 
this opera should be deferred until after 
the ratification of the treaty of peace.’’ 

Hundreds of soldiers, sailors and marines 
rathered in front of the theater, watched 
he sale of tickets continue and when the 
‘coors opened raised a howl of derision 
nd anger. 

Then, with an American banner at its 
iead. a long column of uniformed men 
wung down the street. At their appear- 
nee a eall for police reserves was sent in. 
‘here followed a clash between the two 
rees in which several heads were clubbed 
ind one marine suffered a broken hip. 

The police formed a line around the 

era house allowing only those who had 
tickets to pass. The whole neighborhood 
mdjoining the theater was a scene of ex- 
kitement and calls were sent in for more 
nnd more police reserves. Those who pass- 
ft 


; 











| into the theater were greeted by storms 
hoots and hisses. 
After the performance was under way 
erowds in the streets organized a 
oarade which marched to Times Square, 
lding to its strength as it proceeded. 
rators kept the protestants at fever pitch 
ind soon they proceeded back to the 
theater to hoot at the audience as it dis- 
ersed at the conclusion of the perform- 
ce, 
[It was announeed that Mavor Hylan, 
vhen he heard that the performance was 
king place in defiance of his ruling, de- 
led that in the absence of legal advice 
the subject, he had no right to enforce 
} decision. 


What Happened Inside the Theater 


\t eight-fortv Theodore Spiering appear- 
in the orchestra pit, received an ovation 
| after a hasty and abbreviated ‘‘Star- 
angled Banner’’ began the ‘‘ Meister- 
ger’? prelude, excerpts from which opera 
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in concert form furnished the first half of 
the evening’s program. 


The present is neither the time nor place 
to expatiate upon the ethical aspects of 
the situation which the organization head- 
ed by Otto Goritz has created. Unless the 
city authorities put a stop to the project, 
and this course seems more than likely at 
this writing, the Star Opera Company will 
survive or perish by its artistic accomplish- 
ments. It can scarcely be claimed that 
they were momentous last Monday, or, on 
the other hand, to be altogether despised. 
The large audience, frankly predisposed in 
favor of whatever it heard. applauded 
madly everybody and everything. 

The tension of the occasion told more 
or less severely on singers and players the 
other night, especially during the Wagner- 
ian portion. 


Give Excerpts from ‘‘Meistersinger’’ 


This consisted of the prelude to Wag- 
ner’s comedy—which Mr. Spiering con- 
ducted very stirringly albeit hampered by 
the crudity and raucous quality of the or- 
chestra—the ‘‘Awake’’ chorus. Pogner’s 
address, Sachs’s third act monologue, the 
quintet and finale. The chorus disposed 
of the sublime ensemble in none too bril- 
liant style, Carl Braun was charged with 
Pogner’s music, Herman Weil with Sachs’s 
and the quintet enlisted besides Mr. Weil, 
Margaret Ober, Elsa Foerster, Albert Reiss 
and Ludwig Eybisch. Mr. Braun’s voice 
appears to have undergone serious deterior- 
ation since he was at the Metropolitan. 
Mr. Weil is neither better nor worse. Mme. 


Ober—whose contributions, to a very bad 
piano accompaniment played by her hus- 
band, were the songs ‘‘Triume’’ and 
‘‘Schmerzen’’—did despiteful things to the 
former in particular and demonstrated that 
prolonged rest has in nowise cured her 
vocal faults. The lady went through some 
very forceful pantomimic acknowledgment 
of the audience’s favor. 

Conradin Kreutzer’s ‘‘Nachtlager in 
Granada’’ which made up the second half 
of the bill enlisted a young soprano, Elsa 
Diemer, and a new tenor, Teles Longtin, as 
well as the famed Mr. Goritz, Albert Reiss 
and Louis Koemenich, who conducted. The 
opera itself is one of those naive and 
homely matters which provincial houses in 
Germany continue to cultivate through the 
passing generation, something sentimental 
that moves in static arias and duets with 
an oceasional ensemble piece thrown in, 
and has no plot to preoccupy. The music 
is sometimes of gentle and melodious 
charm and much more interesting than the 
average resurrected Italian opera with 
which we have been served of late. Miss 
Diemer’s pretty but often inaudible voice 
will be better judged when she is less 
afflicted by nervous anxiety. ‘ Mr. Longtin 
is a throaty throstle. Mr. Goritz still sings 
well at times—better than most of his 
colleagues. He was applauded when he 
first appeared in a manner too pointed to 
please those who have not altogether for- 
given and forgotten. 

Mayor Hylan on Tuesday issued instruc- 
tions to the Police Commissioner prohibit- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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CAMPANINI FORCES 
AUSPICIOUSLY OPEN 
TOUR IN MILWAUKEE 


‘*Aida’’ and ‘‘Masked Ball,’’ 
the First Offerings—Bonci 
Makes Splendid Début — 
Raisa Reappears With For- 
mer Brilliancey—De Angelis, 
New Conductor, Directs 
Performances — Dolei, Ari- 
mondi, Baklanoff and Oth- 
ers in Fine Form. 


ILWAUKEE, Oct. 15.—Milwaukee 
gave a hearty welcome to the Chicago 
Opera Association, which opened its road 
tour with two performances here under the 
local managerial direction of Marion An- 
drews. Three performances had been sched- 
uled, but owing to illness and transporta- 
tion obstacles, the program had to be 
changed and ‘‘Aida’’ and ‘‘The Masked 
Ball’’ were the two operas finally present- 
ed. The Auditorium where the perform- 
ances were given, seats nearly 5000, and 
by far, the majority of the seats were 
filled. 

‘*Aida’’ was presented with Arimondi, 
Lillian Eubank, Dolei, Rosa Raisa and 
Virgilio Lazarri in the principal roles, and 
a magnificent ensemble. Milwaukee has a 
great fondness for Campanini as a con- 
ductor, therefore there was some disap- 
pointment to find that Teofilo De Angelis, 
who has just come from Rome, was to wield 
the baton. De Angelis proved, however, 
to be thoroughly familiar with the score. 
He conducts with assurance and certainty. 

Rosa Raisa sang Aida in a way which gave 
supreme satisfaction. She sang with the 
utmost ease and fluency of delivery. There 
was never a sign of strain or hardness. Her 
pianissimo was of the greatest beauty. Her 
power was sufficient to outride the large 
orchestra, the chorus and the ensemble of 
principals. In acting, too, Raisa was su- 
perb. In short, here was the ideal singer 
who was able to introduce in opera the 
variety of the concert stage, the delicate 
lights and shadows, while in passages 
requiring power and volume she was equal- 
ly sufficient for the task. 

Lillian Eubank, who took the place of 
Sophie Braslau as Amneris has a rich con- 
tralto which rings with decision on her 
high notes but which was often over- 
whelmed hy the orchestra in the lower 
register. In her duets with Rhadames, Miss 
Eubank sang with a dash which denoted 
her ability for artistic ensemble. Her act- 
ing, too, was excellent. 

Dolei made an artistic Rhadames measur- 
ing up to Raisa and the rest of the illus- 
trious cast without losing honors. He wags 
one of the most artistic of the tenors ap- 
pearing in the Milwaukee opera series. 

Arimondi as the King of Egypt, revealed 
a voice of tremendous carrying power. The 
great reaches of the Auditorium were eas- 
ily filled by this powerful basso. Histri- 
onically, it could scarcely be expected that 
a large measure of avoirdunois would per- 
mit of great virility. But dignity and 
kingly strength were surely connoted by 
this commanding figure and stentorian 
voice. 

Ludmila was the solo dancer in the bal- 
let which was worked out by Pavley and 
Oukrainsky with considerable cleverness, 
to stimulate the Egyptian atmosphere. 


Bonci Makes Début. 


‘‘The Masked Ball’’ was also given with 
Rosa Raisa in the leading role, Emmy 
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HONOR NAHAN FRANKO 
ON GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Famous Conductors Join in 
the Tribute to Leader at the 
Hippodrome Celebration 


A crowd that filled the Hippodrome to 
the doors gathered on Sunday evening, Oct. 
19, to help Nahan Franko celebrate his 
golden jubilee. Fifty years ago the gifted 
conductor made his debut in New York, 
and since that time he has been a signifi- 
gant figure not only in this city but in the 
musical progress of the entire country. In 
the orchestra that appeared on Sunday 
night’s program were men who have been 


associated with Mr. Franko ever since 
1877. And the list of assisting conductors 
read like a miniature hall of fame, includ- 
ing Leopold Stokowski of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Victor Herbert, Artur Bodan- 
sky, Henry Hadley—who substituted for 
Josef Stranksy—and Sam Franko. 

Mr. Franko led the opening number, the 
‘¢March Du Couronnement’’ of Saint-Saéns, 
and then took his place as concertmaster, 
proving amply that he has lost none of the 
old-time fire that distinguished his playing 
as concertmaster at the Metropolitan 
Opera. Later in the evening he played 
the Bach Concerto in D Minor, for two vio- 
lins, with his brother, Sam Franko, and 
then led the band in a march. 

Mr. Stokowski gave a magnificent read- 
ing of the ‘‘Rienzi’’ Overture, and was 
followed by Sam Franko, who led the **Kol 
Nidrei’’ by Bruch, arranged for orchestra. 
Victor Herbert led his own ‘‘Suite Roman- 
tique’’ and was recalled when the orches- 
tra, at a word from Mr. Franko, played a 
refrain from ‘‘Mlle, Modiste.’’ Mr. Had- 
ley was hailed from a box to lead the Liszt 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Les Preludes’’ and 
amply proved his ability to meet the test 
of such an unexpected request. The 
Overture ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ was splen- 
didly led by Mr. Bodansky. Prior to this, 
Commissioner Wallace made a short speech 
thanking Mr. Franko for his work in the 
interests of music in New York, to which 
the conductor briefly responded. The stage 
was heaped with floral offerings. 

At the end of the program Mr. Franko 
introduced his protege, a fifteen year old 
pianist from Philadelphia, Israel Vichnin, 
who displayed fine rhythmic sense and 
technical skill of a high order in his play- 
ing of the MacDowell Second Concerto. 

The Jubilee program ended with the 
Komzak Waltz, ‘‘ Beauties of Badn’’ which 
Mr. Franko conducted. 

The evening was one long to be remem- 
bered. Seldom does a man awaken such en- 
thusiasm as that which the gifted conduc- 
tor did from the people who had assembled 
in his honor. It was a distinguished tribute 
to a distinguished musician. ee 








HAMMERSTEIN’S SCORES SOLD 


Highest Price Paid for Rossini Work 
Bought in by His Widow 


Musical scores belonging to the estate 
of the late Oscar Hammerstein were sold 
at auction in N. Y. on Saturday afternoon, 
Oct. 18. The scores included those of some 
operas never given in this country, and 
many that were produced by Mr. Hammer- 
stein for the first time. The Rossin 
‘*L’Italiana in Algieri,’’ was bought in 
by the widow of Mr. Hammerstein, with 
the announcement that she found the work 
to have its copyrights in the Hammerstein 
name, and therefore must be retained in 
the family. 

Among the musicians present were An- 
dres de Segurola, the basso, Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, assistant conductor of the 
Metropolitan; William Thorner, the vocal 
teacher, and F. R. Mapleson, librarian of 
the Metropolitan Opera. 

The prices brought by the music were 
not high. The vocal scores of «‘Carmen,’’ 
‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ ‘‘The 
Barber of Seville,’’ ‘‘Traviata,’’ and 
‘“Don Giovanni,’’ in one lot, were sold 
for only $10. Fourteen vocal scores of mis- 
cellaneous French and Itelian operas 
brought only $20, and for chorus parts of 
‘*The Juggler,’’ ‘‘Pagliacci,’’ ‘‘Carmen’’ 
and ‘‘La Navarraise,’’ only $7.50. 


VOLPE LAUNCHES HIS 
HIPPODROME SERIES 


Opening Concert Features 
Two Soloists, Amparito Far- 


rar and Sascha Jacobsen 


Arnold Volpe began this season’s series 
of Sunday afternoon cencerts at the Hippo- 
drome, on Oct. 19, before an audience that 
was distinctly appreciative of the musical 
fare offered. Mr. Volpe’s name has become 


a synonym for good music in New York, 
and Sunday’s program amply lived up to 
the econductor’s previous achievements. 

Opening with the Weber Overture ‘‘O- 
beron,’’ Mr. Volpe followed with a fine 
reading of the Liszt Symphonic Poem, 
“*Les Preludes.’’ 

The Bruch Concerto in G@ Minor was bril- 
liantly played by Sascha. Jacobsen, whose 
musicianship gives added evidence of 
growth and expansion with every hearing. 
Amparito Farrar was the vocalist of the 
afternoon, singing the ‘‘ Jewel Song’’ from 
‘*Faust’’ admirably and again proving her- 
self charming to both eye and ear. 

The ‘‘Peer Gynt’’ Suite proved one of 
the most popular features of the program, 
Mr. Volpe being obliged to repeat ‘‘ Ani- 
tra’s Dance,’’ and the program was brought 
to a close with the ‘‘1812’’ Overture of 
Tchaikovsky. 

M. 8. 








HAMMERSTEIN’S SON 
HITS MEMORIAL PLAN 


Attack on Blumenthal Project 
Draws Sharp Retort From 
Impresario’s Widow 

A controversy which, it seems, may be fur- 
thur reaching than was at first supposed, has 
arisen over the question of a memorial to the 
late Oscar Hammerstein. At the time of his 
death on Aug. 1, last, suggestions were made 
by various persons but nothing was definitely 
done until Mrs. Hammerstein, the impresa- 
rio’s widow.and George Blumenthal, who was 
for many years his business associate took 
the initiative. Mrs. Hammerstein has estab- 
lished headquarters for the memorial in the 
building, in West Thirty-eight street, which 
her late husband occupied, and from there 
has directed the activities of the proposed 
memorial. 

On Oct. 15, Arthur Hammerstein, son of 
the decendent issued a statement in which he 
took exception to the inauguration of the 
memorial by Mr. Blumenthal. 

‘*Through the kind efforts of Morris 
Gest,’’ he said, ‘‘a committee had been ap- 
pointed, as I am advised, consisting of re- 
presentative operatic and theatrical mana- 
gers, for the purpose of receiving subscrip- 
tions to erect a suitable memorial, and which 
commitee Otto H. Kahn had kindly consent- 
ed to head. 

‘“These gentlenren, who were acquainted 
with my late father for many years, are men 





of experience and unquestioned integr 
who can be depended upon to properly ea 
out the plan and judiciously expend 
funds which may be donated for that | 
pose. Therefore I feel that if a memoria 
to be erected for my father it should be p 
pagated solely by this previously forn 
committee. ’’ 

Mr. Kahn, however, denies that he ec: 
sented to head this effort toward a memo) 
‘*T have never heard of the Blument! 
scheme,’’ Mr. Kahn declared, ‘‘or the co 
mittee which Arthur Hammerstein says 
consented to head.’’ 

Mrs. Hammerstein has replied with a sta 
ment which has been sent in the form of 
circular letter to the press. In this, 
says: ‘*My attention having been called 
the statement of Arthur Hammerstein pi 
lished recently in the press, to the ett + 
that he disapproved the plan recently laun: 
ed vy George Blumenthal to erect a men 
rial to the late Oscar Hammerstein, but | 
vored a memorial contemplated by Mor 
Gest and Otto Kahn, I desire to state t! 
as widow, executrix and sole beneficiary | 
der the will of Mr. Hammerstein, it see 
that my wishes should be followed in t 
matter of the proposed memorial. 

‘*The only memorial plan that has my a 
proval is the one initiated by Mr. Blume 
thal, who for more than twenty-five year 
was closely associated with Mr. Hamm: 
stein in his theatrical ventures. In that plu: 
we have been already assured the co-oper: 
tion of General Director Cleofonte Cam}: 
nini of the Chicago Opera Association, lea‘ 
ing theatrical and vaudeville managers, a. 
the best and most favorably known mu; 
cians and music lovers in this country.’’ 





MINNIE HAUK IN 
POVERTY ABROAD 


Famous Singer Now Aged 
And Nearly Blind Asks 
Financial Aid 


According to notices in the press of Oct. 
19, Minnie Hauk, one of the most famous 
singers of a generation back, is in utter 
penury on her estate near Lucerne, Switzer- 
land. 

Miss Hauk was the original ‘‘Carmen’’ 
in both England and America, having sung 
the part at Covent Garden and the old 
Academy of Music shortly after its com- 
position. She was also the first interpre- 
ter of Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon’? in this coun- 
try. 

Miss Hauk has been living in Switzer- 


land for a number of years and since the 
death of her husband, the Baron Hesse- 
Wartegg, has been compelled to sell her 
jewels and mortgage her estate. She has 
appealed to the American counsul at Bale 
for assistance. 





‘SYMPHONIES TO BAR — 


PROGRAM CONFLICT 


Damrosch and Manteux Agre¢ 
On Plan To Avoid Dupli- 
cation of Compositions 


Walter Damrosch and Pierre Monteux 
have solved the problem of unnecesary di 
plication of the orchestral works presente 
at the concerts of the New York and Boston 
Symphony orchestras. 

During his visit in Paris last summer, Mr. 
Damrosch suggested the plan to Mr. Monteux 
according to which the local orchestra senis 
its program scheme to the visiting conductor 
at the earliest time possible. This enables 
the visiting conductor to avoid duplications 
and should result in mutual concessions 
made in a friendly spirit. 

Mr. Monteux was heartily in sympathy 
with this plan and a practical result of the 
arrangement is already seen in the fact that 
Mr. Monteux courteously withdrew his per 
formance of the d’Indy Third symphony for 
his November visit to New York, becaus: 
Mr. Damrosch had already announced it for 
the same week. 











POST-WAR CONDITIONS MAKING NEW AUDIENCES SAYS 


GATTI-CASAZZA 








M. Gatti-Casazza Outlines Reasons 
Why the Present Is Peculiarly Op- 
portune Time To Establish Opera 
Houses Throughout Country—‘‘Of 


What Use Are Schools Unless We 
Give Students Opportunities For 


Appearances?’’ He Asks 


OST-WAR CONDITIONS are building 
P entirely new musical audiences in 
Europe, according to the observation of 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, General Manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, who re- 
turned from Italy recently. 

The head of the great institution at 
Thirty-ninth Street and Broadway _ re- 
ceived me one afternoon this week, break- 
ing in’ on a busy day’s work on the réper- 
toire for the coming season. 

‘‘Tt is idle to speculate at this time on 
what the future holds, musically, for Italy 
or any other European country,’’ Mr. Gat- 
ti-Casazza said, when I asked him about 
musical conditions throughout the Old 
World. ‘‘Europe in every country has not 
had time to set her house in order since 
the great conflict; every condition differs 
from those of the years prior to 19) t. Na- 
tional problems are pressing closely on 
every one, and in such circumstances the 
arts do not flourish. 

‘In. spite of the high prices—for the 
rates on tickets for operatic and concert 


performances have doubled and trebled in 
Europe—there are large audiences for all 
programs. An interesting angle lies in the 
fact that the audiences have almost en- 
tirely changed in character. In every coun- 
try there are large gr-ups of people who 
have made money during the war; there 
are also large groups whose fortunes have 
been swept away. It is from the former— 
who were not habitual opera and concert- 
goers in the past—that the new audiences 
are mostly being drawn. 

‘And this condition, which is true of 
every European country, is also true, in a 
degree, of America,’’ Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
continued. ‘‘In spite of prevailing high 
prices the greater number of the people 
here have money, and they have a keener 
interest in music than ever before. Con- 
sider the cities that are this year support- 
ing one or more symphony orchestras! 
Never has there been a time when there 
was such a marked interest in musi¢e or 
more readiness evinced in supporting it. 

‘*The greatest awakening has come—the 
advance in the appreciation of art, its 
production by native genius, its applica- 
tion to the promotion of civie and indus- 
trial progress, is proceeding in America 
with a rapidity that has no parallel in 
history. I wish the realization might be 
brought home to men of affairs througnh- 
out America that this is the time to found 
local opera houses and local operatic com- 
panies. 


Cites Other Impresarios 


‘Tt is idle to say that the people gener- 
ally have no interest in opera. The suc- 


cess that has attended the tours of the 
Gallo Opera Company proves beyond all 
question that when a man of enthusiasm 
and energy goes out to give the people 
satisfactory productions, the people re- 
spond loyally. In New York, the sup- 
port given Mr. Hinshaw, with the Society 
of American Singers, is conclusive evi- 
dence of the fact that the people do want 
to see and hear operatic performances, when 
they are presented adequately. 

‘*The large masses of people have made 
it unmistakably plain that they demand 
aesthetic gratification, and will have it. 
Oneratic productions in the smaller cities 
would not be a losing venture today, from 
the financial standpoint, and they would 
not only open new areas for enterprise 
but they would serve also to clarify the 
public mind that, lacking beauty and in- 
spiration, turns in and preys upon it- 
self. 

‘*In the past few years you have de- 
voted much serious thought to your schools. 
The country bristles with schools and 
conservatories and teachers, but what is 
the use in educating your young people 
musically if you do not at the same time 
give them the opportunity to use their 
talents when they are developed.- 

‘*John C. Freund of Musica AMERICA 
has done a fine work in his propaganda 
for the young American artist. I hope to 
see a similar campaign waged throughout 
America for the establishment and main- 
tenance of opera.’’ 

I asked M. Gatti-Casazza what we 
might expect from Europe in new operatie 
produceticns, 


General Manager of the Metropol. 
itan Reviews Effect of War o1 
Opera and Concert Patrons— 
European Conditions Have Their 
Counterpart, To Some Extent, iu 
America—High Prices For Ticket: 
Do Not Act As Deterrent 


‘*Very little for a time, I fear,’’ was 
his answer. ‘‘Conditions are too chao‘' 
for creative work in any field. I do 1 
look for any really great work from 1} 
musicians until our lives swing back, ° 
forward, to normality. In spite of the mg 
nificent achievements of the past, 
must remember that music is still large'y 
in the experimental stage. The turn 
and clash of opinion in the musical wo 
today arises from the conviction t! 
there are still vast fields of express 
which are untraversed. 

‘*The tendency today and this is es 
cially true of the work done by 
American composer, is to ally music st 
more intimately with the forward mo’ 
ments in literature and the plastic ar’: 
Musie is even more flexible in its adu-' 
ments than the other arts, for in m 


— 


the mood has full sway in condition’ 


design and color. 

‘*For this reason neither external ° 
ues nor past usage may set any limits 
its extension, nor to its significance ‘ 
an interpretation of life.’’ 

May STANLEY 
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NRICO CARUSO is having the sort of strenuous season in Mexico that his active 
soul delights in. The photographer succeeded in securing some impressions of him 
luring interludes in operatic performances in Mexico City. The picture labelled No. 
| shows the tenor, with Mme. Besanzoni, other members of the company and a party 


shown, Mme. Besanzoni introducing Caruso to a glass of pulque, a Mexican name for 
the kind of stimulant that has become a memory in our own land; No. 3 shows Caruso 
as Don Jose, snapped just before going on stage in the ‘‘Carmen’’ performance, and 
No. 4 depicts a small section of the great audience that greeted the famous tenor when 
he sang the ‘‘Carmen’’ performance at the bull ring.—Photos by Underwood & Under- 


if friends lunching at Floating Islands; In No. 2 a gladsome 





or exasperating—sight is 


wood. 





CAMPANINI FORCES 
AUSPICIOUSLY OPEN 
TOUR IN MILWAUKEE 


(Continued from page 1) 


stinn having succumbed to an attack 
bronchitis at the Hotel Pfister in this 
As Amelia it must be admitted that 

R isa was not quite so satisfactory as in 
la, doubtless because of acting two prin- 
il r6les on successive nights. But there 
| remained the ringing high soprano 
es which easily carried above any en- 
Senble, no matter how strong. There was 
| the same dramatic intensity and con- 
cing delivery of the message which 
so evident in Aida. Then, too, ‘‘The 





Masked Ball’’ did not give Raisa the vocal 
opportunity afforded by Aida. 

Despite the disappointment of Destinn’s 
illnes, the audience gave signs of content- 
ment when informed that Raisa would sing, 
and the continued rounds of applause in- 
dicated approval of the big audience, in 
spite of the evidence of vocal strain. The 
publie was well satisfied. 

Baklanoff made a remarkable Renato. 
His voice is one of breadth and sonority, 
combined with a beautiful tone quality 
which any concert singer might envy. 

Myrna Sharlow sang the réle of the Page 
with unusual distinction, and received 
round after round of approval for the re- 
markable way in which she enacted a com- 
paratively small part. 

In this opera Bonci had the opportunity 
of singing Ricardo. His is a beautiful voice, 
well schooled; his acting is free and spon- 
taneous. The laughing song was done with 


telling piquancy and he received a fine wel- 
come. 

Lillian Eubank did the gypsy part well. 
Arimondi and Nicolay made two capital 
enemies, their low voices blending well. 

Taking the opera season of Milwaukee 
as a whole, it must be admitted that both 
performances went off with remarkable 
smoothness and precision for the first on 
tour. Miss Andrews is to be congratulated 
on her ability to satisfy the city, despite 
eancellations by such stars as Braslau 
and Destinn. The operas given will long 
remain delightful memories for Milwaukee 
music-lovers. C. O. 8. 


Metropolitan To Give Gala Performance 
For King and Queen of Belgians 


Invitations are being issued for a spe- 
cial operatic performance to be given by 


the Inter-racial Council and the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, in honor of the King 
and Queen of Belgium, in the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the evening of Oct. 25. A 
meeting was held at the home of Mrs, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, when the Committee 
on Arrangements planned the details of 
the performance. 


Francis Macmillen will Return to the 
Concert Platform This Season 


Francis Maecmillen, the violinist, will 
give a series of recitals in New York this 
winter, the first of which will take place 
Jan. 2. Mr. Maemillen arrived in America 
recently from France, where he served as 
a member of the Corps of Interpreters 


in the American Army. He received a ci-. 


tation from’ General Pershing for conspic- 
uous and meritorious service, 
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OPERA IN GERMAN 
OPENING ATTENDED 
BY STREET RIOTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


ing further performance of German opera 
until the Peace Treaty is signed. The 
police took active steps to prevent the 
performance, Every seat had been sold 
out. It develops that four persons, in- 
eluding three sailors and one policeman, 
were injured in the disturbance Monday 
night. 

High police authorities told MusIcAL 
AMERICA that it would not be possible for 
the Star Opera Company to continue the 
eight weeks engagement. Nevertheless, at 
a late hour Tuesday the Opera Press De- 
partment announced that ‘‘In no way had 
their plans have been interfered with.’’ 


Some Riot Incidents 


MusicaAL AMERICA’S reporter will vouch 
for the seriousness of the situation. He 
witnessed one intoxicated man rush past 
burly officers and hurl a hammer through 
a door of the opera hotse. 

It develops that he is an _ ex-service 
man. The writer saw another man in the 
great crowd exhibit a thirty-cight calibre 
revolver and a pocket full of steel bullets. 
Remarks that hand grenades would be 
thrown were freely circulated. The police 
used stearn measures to disperse the crowd 
and at a moment’s notice would have 
charged fifty mounted policemen into the 
throng. The police station is located just 
across the street. 

Three hundred policemen guarded the 
Lexington Tuesday night. Thousands of 
persons assembled in the neighborhood. A 
large sign was exhibited in the lobby an- 
nouneing ‘‘No Performance Tonight.’’ 
Tickets were to be honored Wednesday 
night. An attempt to enjoin the city from 
preventing performances was made by the 
management as MuSICAL AMERICA went to 
press. 


Court Allows Opera to Proceed 


On Wednesday Supreme Court Justice 
Bijur decided to grant the application of 
the Star Opera Company against Mayor 
Hylan and Poiice Commissioner Enright 
to prevent them from interfering with the 
production of German operas. The per- 
formance of ‘‘Czar and  Carpenter’’ 
scheduled for Wednesday night was ac- 
cordingly to be given and the expectation 
was that there would be renewed scenes 
of rioting. 


GUILMANT SCHOOL OPENS 
WITH BIG ENROLLMENT 





Six Students Win Scholarships Given by 
City Chamberlain Philip 
Berolzheimer 


With an exceptional enrollment, exceed- 
ing that of many years, the Guilmant 
Organ School has re-opened for the season. 
Students of marked ability have come to 
New York from distant parts of the coun- 
try to study the organ with William C. 
Carl. 

The thecretical department has opened 
most auspiciously under Clement R. Gale 
and Warren R. Hedden with the classes 
already well started. As a result of the 
contest for the Six Berolzheimer Scholar- 
ships, the list of successful candidates for 
the season of 1919—20 are: Ralph Arthur 
Harris, Nova Scotia; Alfred G. Clemmer, 
Warren, Ohio; Guy A. Normandin, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Douglas Ellegood Fowler, New 
York City; E. Lois Birchard, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.; Florence I. Lee, Bayonne, N. J. 
The young students will receive the tuition 
of the school free of cost through the 
generosity of the Hon. and Mrs. Philip 
Berolzheimer. 

The New York office of the school is now 
located at No. 17 East Eleventh Street. 





Schumann-Heink Gives Recital in 
Hartford, Conn. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 14.—George 
I’, Kelley presented Mme. Schumann- 
Heink in a recital at Foot Guard Hall on 
Oct. 9. This was the first concert in Mr. 
Kelley’s World Famous Artist Series. 
Frank La Forge assisted at the piano and 
added several solos to the program. Both 





MUSIC STUDIO to sublet two days a week; 
grand piano. Upper West side near Central 
Park. sox H. K. MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 
Fifth Ave. 


A leading church in Kansas city of more than 
25,000 is to employ an organist and choirmaster. 
A first class teacher of voice will find in this 
place a very good opening. Apply Box G, A. C., 
c-o MUSICA AMERICA. 


POSITION WANTED—As Secretary: : Accom- 
panist, young man. Address Box: A. R., 
c/o MUSICAL AMERIOA, 501 Fifth Ave. 


artists were obliged to give encores. Seats 
on the stage were occupied also. T. E. 





Maggie Teyte Coming Back 


(By Cable to MusicaAL AMERICA) 
LONDON, ENG., Oct. 21.—Maggie Teyte 
suddenly interrupted her London season 
to-day by announcing that she will go to 
America for a concert tour of three months, 
sailing December 16. JACOB. 


MISS ZELLER IN 
PROMISING DEBUT 


Cincinnati Soprano Displays 
Excellent Vocal Qualities 
In Initial Recital 
Début recitals are fearsome things, as a 
rule both for performer and listener. Hence 
when a singer appears, as well equipped as 
Lorena Zeller who made her bow to New 
York on the afternoon of Oct. 19, at the 
Princess Theater, one feels. there is much 
for which to be thankful. Miss Zeller, who 
hails from Cincinnati, disclosed a soprano 
voice of pleasing quality, which she hand- 
led with skill. It is a voice of brilliant 


rather than colorful texture but has a puri- 
ty that only youth can give and careful 
cultivation preserve. 

Beginning her program with a group of 
early Italian songs by Marcello, Del Lento 
and Duranto, which she interpreted in ex- 
cellent style, the singer gave the air of Lia 
from Debussy’s ‘‘ Prodigal Son’’ which has 
been sung a good deal of late, but never 
sung any wetter. Cesar Franck’s ‘‘Le Mar- 
iage des Roses’’ was also well done, though 
a little more care in the matter of French 
pronunciation would have improved it. The 
final group was of English songs by con- 
temporary composers. 

All in all, Miss Zeller is a singer who 
shows great promise. She has an unfortun- 
ate lack of repose which mars her work but 
experience will cure this and will probably 
also give a certain breadth of style. 

Miss Zeller’s syster, Ada Zeller, played 
the accompaniments in a manner above 
praise. She made the piano not an accom- 
panying instrument but part of an ensemble. 

¢ & Hi. 











MISS JAMIESON’S RECITAL 


Young Pianist Plays Rarely Heard Mozart 
Work 


Margaret Jamieson, the young pianist, 
gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon of last week. She is not 
unknown to local concert experience. It 
cannot be said that she materially altered 
this time the impression she made in pre- 
vious years, 

To a program on which the most unusual 
and in some ways the most exacting num- 
ber was Mozart’s seldom heard C Minor 
Fantasie and the deepest and emotionally 
most exacting Chopin’s B Minor Sonata 
Miss Jamieson brought conscientious pur- 
pose and in some degree musical feeling. 
But neither technically nor in depth and 
scope of imaginative perception did she suc- 
ceed in communicating to her hearers the 
true sense of what she played. The want 
of technical freedom, style and the finer 
graces of interpretative expression revealed 
itself in cramped and generally colorless 


performances. In addition to Mozart and 
Chopin she played from Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, Schubert, Liszt, Rachmaninoff, 


Stojowski and Paderewski. She earned po- 
lite recognition. mo. FP. 





Vera Fonaroff Resumes Her Classes 


Vera Fonaroff, the New York violinist, 
for many years a member of the Olive 
Mead String Quartet, has resumed her 
teaching in violin and ensemble at her 
studio in West 113th Street. 





FAIRMOUNT, W. VA.—Arthur Seagle 
and Barbara Maurel were heard recently 
at the Grand Theater. 








Chicago Opera Singers Have 
Trouble In Landing At Boston 





Finally Convince Immigration Officials That They Are Not ‘‘Laborers’’— 
Mme. Schumann-Heink and Mischa Elman Among Recitalists of Week 








OSTON, Oct. 18—The lead taken by the 
immigration officers at New York in 
classifying operatie choristers as ‘‘ contract 
laborers’’ has been followed by their col- 
leagues in Boston. Among the passengers 
on the White Star Liner Canopie which ar- 
rived this week from Italy were members of 
the chorus of the Chicago Opera Association, 
The party included Riccardo Alferi and his 


wife Isira; Amedeo Arduini, Roberti Adorni 
and Armondo Franzoni. The singers were 
detained ou the now familiar ground, that 


they came within the contract labor 
law. They stated in defense, however, 
that they had _ all filled engage- 
ments in this country before the war 


and that their forthcoming appearances were 
in fulfillmert of contracts made when pre- 
viously here. Washington decided that this 
explanation was satisfactory, so that the 
singers were allowed to proceed after the re- 
quired bonds had given by the opera compa- 
ny. During the detention the immigration 
station resounded with selections from 
‘“Martha’’ and other operatic airs with 
which the inspectors were ‘‘ favored’’ by the 
musicians as evidence that they were artists 
and not laborers. 

One of the first class passengers on the 
same steamer was Edward Johnson, vperatie 
tenor, who at one time sang in Boston with 
the Handel and Haydn Society and the 
Apollo Club, and who is returning to Ameri- 
ca after a ten years’ absence to: sing with 
the Chicago Opera Company. He brings 
with him Puccini’s new opera in which he 
sang in Rome. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang in Symphony 
Hall last Sunday to an audience which greeted 
her with the warmth of long-standing affec- 
tion. She was assisted by Frank LaForge, 
pianist and composer, a group of whose songs 
appeared on the program. Among Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s other songs were: Secchi, 
‘¢When Two That Love Are Parted; Lieu- 
ranee, ‘‘Indian Love Song’’ Carpenter, 
‘‘The Home Road’’; Ward-Stephens, ‘lave 
You Seen Him in France?’’; Pasternack, 


‘“Taps’’; and Rogers, ‘‘When Pershing’s 
Men Go Marching Into Picardy. ’’ 

Mischa Elma also attracted a erowded 
house on Sunday evening to hear his only 
violin recital scheduled for Boston this sea 
son. He played the Handel, Sonata in D 
major; Ernest, Concerto in F shar. minor; 
Bach, Chaccnne; Elman, Paraphase on Ru 
binstein’s ‘‘The Dew Is Sparkling’’, Beetho 
cen-Seise-Eiman, Country Dances; Bruch 
Kol Nidrei; Brahms-Joachim, Hungariar 
Dance No. 7; Tschaikowsky, Melodie; Sara 
sate, Caprice Basque. This program is true 
to type. Are there any takers for a bet that 
during the coming season in Boston no vi» 
linist of the first rank will play a composi 
tion by an American composer? 

Laura Littlefield, soprai.o, was the sotoist 
last week at a large mass -neeting in Frank 
lin Hall held for civie obiec:s and attended 
by the Governor of Massachusetts and the 
Mayor of Boston. In wadition tu ff Ameri 
ca’’ and ‘* The Star Spongled Banner’’ Mrs 
Littlefield sang ‘‘Smilin’ Througa’’ by Ar 
thuy Penn, and ‘‘The Americans Come’’ by 
Fay Foster. The audience was highly ap 
preciative. 

Paul Shirley, director of the ‘‘ Musica! 
Services of Worship’’ at the Epworth Metho 
dist Episcopal Church, Cambridge, played 
three solos on the viola d’amore for the con 
gregation last Sunday evening. His solos 
were: Beethoven, Minuet; Shirley, Agnete; 
and Milandre, Andante. Mr. Shirley was 
assisted by a contralto and a harpist wh¢ 
also gave solo numbers and for whom lh 
played obligatos. 

The Boston Symphony Ensemble, a grou) 
of twelve players from the Boston Sympho 
ny Orchestra, under the leadership of Augus 
to Vannini, gave a concert recently in the 
Cadet Armory for six hundered members and 
guests of the First Motor Corps which is 
taking charge of the traffic regulation in 
Boston during the police strike. The pro 
gram included the overture to ‘‘ William 
Tell’’. a selection from ‘‘Faust’’, Liszt’s 
Second Rhapsodie, the Baceanale from 
‘¢Samson and Delilah’’, and several tighter 
pieces, C. R. 








Ralph Leopold, 
Pianist Appears In 
Recital Oct. 26 











Ralph Leopold, who gives his first 


formal recital at Aeolian Hall on Oct. 26, 
had the good fortune to be reared in a 
musical environment. Both his 
were good amateur musicians, and an older 
sister and brother developed their talents as 
singer and pianist to unusual attainments, 
but have not used their music profession- 
ally. 

Mr. Leopold began regular study of 
piano at six years of age, and organ and 
theory at twelve, studying with Frederick 
Maxson of Philadelphia. As a boy he was 
organist for several years in prominent 
churches in Philadelphia, appearing in 
many recitals there, and in that section of 
the country. When he became a member 
of the American Guild of Organists, he 
was the youngest to be admitted 

Desiring to enlarge his field of musical 
activity, he went to Europe to study piano, 
and worked chiefly with Stepanoff, the 
famous pianist and teacher. During the 
eight years he spent in Europe, he concert- 
ized extensively. For five years he was 
first assistant to Stepanoff, having also a 
large class of independent pupils. 

Mr. Leopold was in the United States 
during the summer of 1914 when the war 
began, and has remained here. Before this 
country entered the war, he appeared in 
concert in Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pitts- 


parents 
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YVETTE GUILBERT 


OPENED IN NEW YORK 


A SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


(LYRIC AND DRAMATIC) 
All Classes conducted in English 
For further particulars, Miss Mabel! Poillon, 


Secretary to Madame Guilbert, Hotel Majestic, 
Nev. York, 72nd Street & Central Park West 














burgh, Toledo, and other cities of the 
United States, always meeting fine success 
with the public and press. 

After America entered the war, Mr. 
Leopold enlisted in the army, 








PIANO RECITAL 
ANIS FULEIHAN 


Syrian Composer-Pianist 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
Wed. Afternoon, Oct. 29 


at 3 o’clock 


Management; Daniel Mayer 
Steinway Piano used 














—Office of— 
THE OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 
Tobacco Stripping Machine 
151 West 


Oscar Hammerstein, Inventor, 
38th Street, New York. 

The above office and workshop occu- 
pied by Mr. Hammerstein up to the time 
of his lamentable death, is to be now 
used exclusively for: 





THE 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 
“MEMORIAL” ASSOCIATION 











(Now in course of Organization) 


Full details regarding the ‘‘Memorial’’ 
to be decided on, the plans to carry the 
project through, and the names of the 
Committee who will be in charge solely 
of the above. will be announced later. 

Please address all communications for 
the present, to 


GEORGE BLUMENTHAL, 
151 West 38th Street, New York 
Sole Representative for 
Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein and the Estate 
of Mr. Oscar Hammerstein. 

















WILLIAM NELSON 


URRITT 


Teacher of Singing 
128a E- 19th St., New York ’Phone Stuyvesant 635! 
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AURORE LA CROIX 
AGAIN IMPRESSIVE 


Young Canadian Pianist 
Proves Her Artistic Mettle 
In Exacting Compositions 


One of last season’s brightest luminaries, 
the young Canadian pianist, Aurore Lacroix, 
demonstrated in an Aeolian Hall recital on 
Friday evening of last week, that the con- 
fidence reposed in her had not been mis- 
placed. 
her manifestly sincere and unaffected man- 


Miss J.acroix invites sympathy by 


ner and simple winsomeness of personality 
hardly less than by her rich and pointed 
pianistic capacities. These are, of a truth, 
varied and sufficiently penetrative and con- 
joined to a grace of imagination and mu- 
sical sensibility that impart to her work a 
kind of aristocratic distinction. She struck 
last week a vein somewhat more heroic than 
she allowed herself in previous concerts. 

Her first number, Brahms’s feeund ‘‘ Han- 
del Variations’’ had a breadth of style and 
a quality sometimes of ruggedness scarcely 
foreshadowed in what she has done hereto- 
fore. But there was no lack of faney and 
delicate suggestiveness in the more lyrical 
variations and the tumultuousness of the 
fugue was achieved without any direct sacri- 
fice of beauty. 

The forcible manner was earried out like- 
wise in Chopin’s B flat Minor Scherzo and 
in the torrential Prelude, op. 28, no. 16. A 
mazurka and a nocturne had engaging charm 
if certain details might have challenged dis- 
agreement. 

Later came three stupidities from Edward 
Royce’s set of eight, a Debussy prelude, 
some Cyril Seott and Rubinstein and Mac- 
Dowell’s ‘‘Fagle,’’ ‘‘Salamanders’’ and 
‘*Marchwind’’, the last three consummate- 
ly played. Miss Lacroix was warmly and 
deservedly applauded. 

mm. 2. F. 





JOINT RECITAL AT 
THE SELWYN THEATER 





Interesting Vocal and Violin Program 
Given by Inez Thetge and 
Inez Engelhardt 
Inez Thetge, soprano, and Frida Engel- 
hardt, violinist, appeared in a joint recital 
at the Selwyn Theater on the afternoon of 


Oct. 19. Both artists showed considerable 
ability. Miss Engelhardt began the pro- 


gram with two movements from the Men- 
delssohn Concerto, and a group of shorter 
pieces, and was heard again in a Mazurka 
by Hartmann, the familiar Iljinski Ber- 
ceuse and a Spanish dance of Sarasate’s. 
She showed some skill in her technique and 
her bowing was firm, but a distressing un- 
certainty of intonation quite spoiled much of 
her work, especially in passages requiring 
double-stopping. Her best work was done 


in the Berceuse, which was a charming bit 
of playing. 

Miss Thetge has a well-trained, clear so- 
prano voice but her style is more that of 
light opera than the concert platform. This 
is not saying that she was lacking in dig- 
nity or depth, but only that her singing was 
more interesting in the lighter-numbers of 
her program. Santuzza’s Aria from ‘‘Cay- 
alleria Rusticana’’ was given with excellent 
tone, but lacked the grand-opera atmos- 
phere. Woodman’s ‘‘ Ashes of Roses’’ was 
well sung and Shelley’s ‘‘ Arabian Slave,’ 
a somewhat trivial number in itself, was 
made most interesting by the singer’s hand- 
ling of it. 

When the light opera stage is in such dire 
need of good singers and the concert halls 
more than over crowded, it seems a pity 
that Miss Thetge would not transfer her 
abilities to a field where she would com- 
mand far larger audiences and give an un- 
told amount of enjoyment by her very su- 
perior gifts. a. -& 


RUDOLPH POLK MAKES 
SUCCESSFUL DEBUT 


Young Violinist Wins Appro- 
bation In Diversified Pro- 
gram At Aeolian Hall 


If the other young musicians who give 
their début programs at Aeolian Hall show 
such promise as Rudolph Polk, the present 
season will be a fruitful one. Mr. Polk came 
forward on Tuesday evening, Oct. 14, with 
a program in which he had as his associate 
at the piano, Giuseppe Banboschek. The 
combination was a happy. one, and the pro- 





gram presented held much of interest, both 
from the standpoint of material and pre- 
sentation. 

The high light of the program was un- 
doubtedly the Tchaikovsky I) Major Con- 
certo to which the player brought a good 
tone and excellent phrasing, proving him- 
self a musician of understanding and dis- 
crimination. While his playing lacks some- 
what in warmth and emotional quality, tran- 
quility cannot be called an unforgivable 
fault in a young player. 

Other numbers presented during the eve- 
ning were the Bach Prelude and Fugue in 
D Minor, unaccompanied, the Adagio from 
the Vieuxtemps Third Concerto in D Major, 
two Hegar Waltzes, the Paganini-Kreisler 
‘‘La Clochette,’’ and the C Minor Sonata of 
3iber. The last-named composition, a quaint 
old work of the sixteenth century, was used 
as an opening number. 

Mr. Polk, who is an American, studied in 
Europe and appeared there in several im- 
portant engagements before the war. One 
of his most notable achievements is said 
to be his performance of the Gernsheim 
Concerto at the Conservatory at Berlin, un- 
der Willy Hess. 

M. 8. 





MISS BRARD REVEALS 
A PRODIGIOUS TALENT 


Signs of the Coming Master 
Seen in Youthful French 
Pianist’s Art 


Magdaline Brard from Paris, who is six- 
teen years old, wears long curls and short 
dresses, a simple manner and an abstracted 
air, who was taught by Alfred Cortol and 
dispatched hither by the paternal govern- 
ment of France, gave a recital of piano 
musie at Aeolian Hall on Friday afternoon 
of last week. In the spring of last season 
she appeared there too, as well as at one 
cf the Metropolitan Sunday night concerts, 
playing like a singularly endowed and very 


promising pupil. At tLe time she won a 
(degree of recognition and acclaim that to 
tie judicious and not lightly swayed obser- 
‘r, rather exceeded the veritie of the situa- 
on. Last week she played with a show of 
astery that, if not mature, had neverthe- 


—~— 


l-ss the element of splenlor about it. Such 
hibitions at such an age are few. Among 


anists it is hard to find a parallel without 
traveling the backward path that leads to 
ildhood days of Josef Hofmann. 
There is nothing childish about Miss 
‘ard’s pianism, nothing of the display and 
allow sensationalism of the prodigy. She 
dispenses with petty show, with airs and 
graces, She might dispense with the curls 
id the girlish frocks which always lend 
he semblance of purposeful juvenility. She 


might, not to put it bluntly, refrain from 
any considerable publie conecertizing for 
some years to come in order to enrich and 
deepen those mental and emotional faculties 
that give basis and scope to the publication 
and unfoldment which is called interpreta- 
tion. Untimely and excessive exploitment 
of such a talent would be a piece of in- 
commensurable folly. At ali events it is a 
prodigious talent and backed by surpassing 
tuition. 

Miss Brard was last season burdened with 
a Schumann Sonata beyond her depth. This 
time a somewhat wiser choice was exercised 
in her selection of works—at least insofar 
as she had the intellectual and expressive 
capacities to meet their requirmeents. The 
program contanied a long-drawn-out and 
tiresome set a variations by Glazounoff; 
some Chopin numbers; a Saint-Saéns trans- 
eription of Gluck and an etude and Rhap- 
sody of Liszt. Her poetic limitations were 
quickly apparent in the profounder and more 
reflective Chopin numbers. But the want of 
subtler inwardness influenced not at all the 
abounding vitality of the girl’s playing, the 
assurance and unfaltering control, the tech- 
nical dominance, the superb range of color, 
the tonal witchery or the wonder of her in- 
exhaustible power which is never gained at 
the expense of clarity. Into the structural 
integrity of the composition and the con- 
formation of the phrase she possesses an 
insight that gives an intuitive plasticity to 
the exposition of it and that always finds the 
exact relationship of the part to the whole. 
These are precious virtues. Leavened by 
experience and ripened understanding they 
should effect great things. Her perform- 
ances last week were lavish in suggestive 
and beautiful details that, for want of space, 
cannot be catalogued here. But Miss 
Brard’s recital was a memorable occasion. 





WARMTH AND POWER 
IN MISS GIVEN’S ART 


Violinist Plays Franck’s 
Sonata With Hageman In 
Second Carnegie Concert 

Opening her American season 

Thelma Given, a member of the group of 

new violinists from the studio of the 

famous Auer, who made their debut last 
season, appeared in 


second 


recital at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Saturday afternoon, 
Oct. 18, and demonstrated her worth as an 
artist of serious purpose and notable at- 
tainment. 

Miss Given’s gifts were apparent last 
year at her debut in the same auditorium, 
but on this occasion she played with much 
greater warmth, with a more fluent tech- 
nique and a firmer grip on the musie in 
hand. She has a very rare beauty in her 
high tones in pianissimo; her playing is 
imbued with a lofty quality that is indi- 
vidual and personal. Her audience was 
quick to recognize her powers and gave 
her hearty applause throughout the pro- 
gram. 

The old Corelli ‘‘Folia’’—one of the 
few famous violin works that is not played 
to death these days—opened the program, 
followed by the Franck Sonata. Composi- 
tions further apart we ean hardly think 
of. The formal quality of the old Italian 
master Miss Given recognized and built up 
the attractive variations to the final pages 
with a sure touch, Her playing of the 


Franek Sonata 
especially the 


gave great pleasure, 
first two movements which 
we thought went rather better than the 
last two. The spiritual beauty, the intense 
pathos of this musie Miss Given portrayed 
most successfully with the splendid co- 
operation of Richard Hageman at the 
piano. 

After the sonata came two groups of 
short pieces, all transcriptions,—as though 
there was no original violin music in the 


world! But they were for the greater part 
lovely pieces. Debussy’s ‘‘En Bateau,’’ 


programmed without the  transcriber’s 
name (we believe it to be Gaston Chois- 
nel), a Chopin Mazurka arranged by 
Kreisler, the same composer’s ‘‘La Gi- 
tana,’’ an old Spanish gipsy melody, Wag- 
ner’s Albumblatt in Wilhelmj’s elaborate 
setting, Mischa Elman’s transcription of 
a pleasing but banal Tango and _ the 
Joachim version of Brahms’s G Minor Hun- 
garian Dance; these were the pieces and 
they were performed in admirable manner. 
The audience insisted on hearing ‘‘La 
Gitana’’ and the Albeniz-Elman Tango 
twice. 

At the close of the program we heard 
two extras, someone’s Hebrew melody and 
someone’s else Norwegian dance. We 
venture to suggest Joseph Achron as 
the composer of the first, Halvorsen of the 
second. We may be wrong; but what we 
are certain of is that they were fetching- 
ly played, the former with tender feeling, 
the latter with a dash and verve that were 
inspiriting. 

Mr. Hageman’s accompaniments were dis- 
tinguuished by the same art that char- 
acterized his playing of the piano part in 
the Franck sonata. ‘le is always a tower 
of strength at the piano. 

A. W. K. 





GRAVEURE GIVES NEW 
PROOF OF HIS ART 


Distinguished Baritone Again 
Karns Critical Eneom- 
iums in Recital 
Louis Graveure sang at Aeolian Hall last 
Saturday night. The superlative art of 
this unique baritone is too well known to- 
day to require extended comment afresh. 
It is significant that bis popularity has 
steadily increased. It means that the state 
of the general taste is not past redemption, 
as the observer of musical happenings is 
unhappily often constrained to believe. The 
singer continues to delight the fastidious 
by that extraordinary taste, unsurpassed 
elegance of style, the deft management of 
nuance and sense of suggestive character- 
ization that from the first have compelled 
the admiration alike of the untutored and 
the discerning listener. His voice lacks to- 
day the mellow and lustrous beauty that 
previously distinguished it. It shows, too, 
a reedy quality and an unpleasing nasal 


resonance, and there is a tendency to pinch 
certain tones of the medium range. At 
that it remains an unusual voice and the 
management of tenor-like head tones is 
skilful even if the transition of registers 
is very marked and the timbre obtained 
decidedly different. 

It is to be deplored that Mr. Graveure’s 
programs have shown a steady lapse from 
their original excellence. He opened on 
Saturday with a set of remarkably pictur- 
esque and characteristic Hungarian folk- 
songs arranged by Korbay, and he inter- 
preted them with alert expression of their 
alternately plaintive, jocund and robust 
character. There were also four notably 
fine songs of John Powell, a passionate 
Tristanesque lyric ‘‘Serre Chaude,’’ by 
Krnest Chausson and a decidedly agreeable 
song ‘*The Way of June,’’ by his admired 
accompanist, Bryeeson Treharne. But most 
of the rest was music of so inferior a 
caliber as to raise wondering questions. 
Five songs by the Hollander, Dirk Fock, 
who gained some dubious distinction as a 
symphonic . conductor this past summer, 
were full-blown examples of ‘‘conductor’s 
musi¢c,’’?’ while appeals to the musical 
illiterate like Olev Speaks’s ‘‘Sylvia’’ and 
stuff such as ‘‘Mother Heart’’ by a eer- 
tain John Martin have their rightful place 
in the moving picture or vaudeville house 
only, 

Mr. Powell’s ‘‘Phantom’s,’’ ‘‘Birth- 
day Roundel,’’ ‘‘ Heartsease’’ and ‘‘ ’Tis a 
Butterfly’’ are significant, if not supreme 
examples of this composer’s force of sug- 
gestion but the third and fourth are music 
of rich texture and typical sincerity—less 
successful, perhaps, as well-balaneed and 
faultlessly executed vocal conceptions than 
as warmly imagined and communicatively 
personal expressions. B. ¥. P. 


ORNSTEIN AT FINEST 
IN MODERNS’ MUSIC 


Audience Engrossed in Com- 
poser-Pianist’s Futuristic 
Offerings 
It is significant that a very large num- 
ber of people who attended Leo Orstein’s 
first recital of the season in Aeolian Hall 
last Saturday afternoon left the auditor- 
ium after the young pianist had finished 
his modernistic and futuristie offerings. 
(which occupied the first half of his pro- 
gram), without waiting to hear the ‘‘Sym- 
phonie Studies’’ of Schumann or some 
Liszt picees that were to wind up the day’s 
transactions. The implication that he is 
of chief account as preacher of the gospel 
of tonal license was but too clearly borne 
out in the musie of the two acknowledged 
masters, which Mr. Ornstein played to no 
satisfactory issue. In truth the ‘‘Sym- 
phonic Studics’’ got short shrift at his 
hands; an unkempt, helter-skelter perfor- 
mance, that scorned the poetry, the vitality 
and the glow of the work. The D Flat 
Study of Liszt was hardly better. Some 
improvement could be discerned in the 
Twelfth Rhapsody, of which the finale was 
exhilarating in movement and voluminous 
in tone. Yet the young man lacks today 
as be always has in his playing the quali- 

ty of confidential repose. 

But it was the ‘‘advanced’’ order of mu- 
sical thought that commended itself princi- 
pally to Mr, Ornstein’s hearers. He began 
tamely with an unprofitable Prelude, I'u- 
gue and Variation by Cesar Franck. But 
that done he launched forthwith upon a 
detestable ‘‘sonata’’ by Scriabine,a thing 
of sound, fury and commonplaces, barren 





as an idiot’s tale; three Debussy ‘‘Im- 
ages’’—the ‘‘Reflets dans 1’eau,’’ Hom- 


mage a Rameau,’’ and ‘‘Mouvement’’ 
four numbers from his own ‘‘Poems of 
1917’’ anil the famous trigoly of moods. 
‘*Anger, Grief and Joy.’’ It is entirely 
possible to concede to Mr. Ornstein’s play- 
ing in things of this type a degree of com- 
mendation that must be with-held in so 
many cases from his performances of mu- 
sic of the acknowledged order, Reserva- 
tion should, perchance be made in his De- 
bussy. The ‘‘Reflets’’ were conpicuously 
well done but nothing quickened the halt- 
ing interest of the very dubious homage in- 
tended for Rameau and the ‘‘Movement’’ 
lacked absorbing quality. Upon the Seri- 
abine rubbish he threw himself with dyna- 
mie energy. 

The ‘‘Poems of 1917’’ probably mean 
much to those who take stock in the charac- 
tistic Ornstein outgivings. They are tamer 
than his wild men, his gargoyles, his impres- 
sions of Paris and London and are moulded 
somewhat conventionally in spite of their 
play of dissonance. To one not impressed 
with the sanctity of the cult they signify, 
however, just about as much and as little as 
the rest. As for the angers and joys—well, 
they are as amusing as ever. H. ¥. P. 
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am highly gratified with the results. 
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Company 


GABRILOWITSCH 


To the President of The Aeolian 


The pianists’ interpretations are works of creative art, as 
truly as are the writings of the composer. The Duo-Art Piano, 
by bringing the fruits of the pianists’ creative genius before 
countless people, is destined to fill a high mission in the musi- 
cal life of the future. 

I have made a number of rolls for the Duo-Art Piano and 
These rolls are remarkable. 
Indeed so excellent are they that I am signing an agreement to 
make rolls of my playing exclusively for the Duo-Art. 


Very truly yours, 





Most Wonderful of All Pianos 


THE DUO-ART 


O own a piano of the world’s 

most distinguished make—a 

piano whose beauty of tone 
will arouse the enthusiasm of every 
musician who plays upon it:— 

To own a piano upon which you 
and.every member of your house- 
hold, musically trained and other- 
wise, can play practically every 
composition ever written, with 
faultless execution and genuinely 
artistic feeling:— 

To own a piano, which, at your 
bidding, will repeat for you the 
actual performances of practically 
all the world’s leading pianists, re- 
producing their touch, their tone, 
their pedaling, their very personal- 
ities:— 

This is what is vouchsafed to 
every fortunate music-lover who 


comes into possession of the Duo- 
Art Pianola. 


What the Duo-Art Is 


The Duo-Art is a development 
of the world’s greatest player-piano 
—the Pianola. 

It is the player-piano improved 
and broadened to immensely wider 
usefulness. All that has made the 


player-piano popular—the wonder- 
ful privilege it extended untrained 
music-lovers to express their own 
emotions in music, is likewise offered 
by the Duo. Art Pianola. 


But in addition the Duo- Art 
offers another and a truly priceless 
privilege—the privilege of hearing 
at will, in one’s own home, the 
playing of the world’s great masters 
of playing—of listening to the im- 
mortal performances of music’s own 
immortals. 


Corroboration by the Great 
Pianists 


By means of specially made music- 
rolls, the Duo-Art Pianola will 
repeat performances that have been 
played upon it. It will repeat these 
performances with absolute fidelity 
in every element of finished pianism. 


This statement, astounding as it 
is, has been corroborated beyond 
the possibility of question or skep- 
ticism by the published evidence of 
the great pianists themselves, whose 
performances the Duo-Art repro 
duces. 


The fetter from Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, printed above, is but one 


of many that have been written 
and published. Paderewski, Hof- 
mann, Bauer, Grainger, Ganz, No- 
vaes and scores of other famous 
astists have written and testified to 
the faithfulness of the Duo-Art’s 
reprodution of their playing. 


The Duo-Art in the Home 


Gabrilowitsch is one of music’s 
notables —a great pianist, a great 
conductor. His views on matters 
musical are authoritative. His 
statement about the future is inter- 
esting and important. More inter- 
esting and important, however, is 


PIANOLA 


the effect of the Duo-Art in the 
individual home, now. 

Music—good music-—is the most 
elevating, inspiring and pleasure- 
giving of all the arts. Its presence 
in the home is a genuine blessing. 
The opportunity to hear good play- 
ing is the greatest advantagegthat 
can be extended to music students, 
young or old. 


This advantage and this pleasure- 
giving capacity the Duo-Art offers 
and possesses in a measure never 
hitherto even approached in any 
other musical instrument. 








Famous cArtists who 


have recorded for the 


SDuo-cArt 


Arthur Friedheim 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Rudolph Ganz 
Heinrich Gebhard 
Aurelio Giorni 
Leopold Godowsky 
Katherine Goodson 
Percy Grainger 
Chas. T.Griffes 
Enrique Granados 
Harold Henry 
Josef Hofmann 
Edwin Hughes 


Carolyn Cone-Baldwin 
Harold Bauer 

Ernesto Berumen 
Moissaye Boguslawski 
Mazgdeleine Brard 
Ferruccio Busoni 
Winifred Byrd 
Teresa Carreno 
Alfred Cortot 

Augusta Cottlow 
Reuben Davies 

Oliver Denton 

Hans Ebell 


Rosita Renard 
Rudol ph Reuter 
Arthur Rubinstein 
Camille Saint-Saens 
Ernest Schelling 

E.. Robert Schmitz 
Arthur Shattuck 
Eleanor Spencer 
Von C. Sternberg 


Ernest Hutcheson 
Alberto Jonas 
Frank LaForge 
Alexander Lambert 
Ethel Leginska 
Paquita Madriguera 
Flora Mora 

Guiomar Novaes 
Ignace Paderewskt 


John Powell Rose and Ottilie Sutro 
Serge Prokofieff Carlos Valderrama 
Eno Rapee and many others 


The Duo-Art is obtainable in Grand and Upright models in the following makes: 
Steinway, Steck, Stroud and celebrated Weber 


Models operated by foot pedals from $795. With electric power from $1095 


In MANHATTAN 
29 West 42nd Street 





You are cordially invited to come to Aeolian Hall to hear the Duo- Art Piano 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Makers of the Aeolian-Vi ocalion—the greater phonograph 


In THE BRONX 
367 East 149 Street 


In BROOKLYN 
11 Flatbush Avenue 


In NEWARK 
895 Broad Street 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Musical people as well as all others are 
wondering where we are going to land, 
what with the strike of longshoremen, 
expressmen, barbers, laundrymen not to 
speak of profiteers. Why, even the Geisha 
dancing girls out in Honolulu have struck 
for a raise of fifty cents an hour. 

Let no one lose courage. 

The more the masses of the people, 
especially the wage earners, have, if the 
cost of living is kept within decent 
bounds, the better it will be for every- 
body. When the great middle-class has 
money it can afford to patronize musical 
performances and give the children a 
musical education. 

The trouble ahead is principally within 
the ranks of what is known as organized 
labor, where the conservative element in 
the trade unions, and particularly in the 
American Federation of Labor, is fight- 
ing the radical or Bolshevist element. 
But if it ever comes squarely to the issue, 
the trouble-makers will find arrayed 
against them a force that will be tre- 
mendous and overwhelming. 

Americans are apt to ‘‘let George do 
it,’? as it is called, and to view with com- 
placency fight going on all around them, 
but when they are cornered, as was shown 
in the war, they have the true spir‘t and 
if the issue ever squarely comes between 
order and a respect for our institutior= 
on the one side, and radicalism and Beushe- 
vism on the other, the extremists will get 
a lesson that will last them for a ceutury 

Talking of strikes among the pr:rters, 
it is to me a miracle that you manage! to 
get your paper out. You were, I believe, 
the only one that came out, of all the 
weekly and monthly publications. I 
wonder whether your readers realize the 
strain and expense that were involved. 

The difference between the publishers, 
the employing printers and the wage-earn- 
ers is not merely one of hours and wages, 
though the wages are so high that fur- 
ther demands, involving a raise of sixty- 
six per cent, are virtually impossible. 

The main trouble, as few know, is with 
respect to the conditions that the strikers 
demand, and which involve nothing more 
nor less than the introduction of the Sov- 
iet into the printing industry. 

However, when things get very bad human 
ingenuity and inventive power come to the 
reseue. The result of the barbers having 
loubled and tripled their prices is the 
formation of a $20,000,000 corporation to 
manufacture safety razors. Men are going 
to shave themselves in future, in inereas- 
ing number. 

With regard to the printers, an inven- 
tion is already being perfected by which 
matter will be written on a_ typewriter 
vith special type. This will be photo- 
sraphed down to the size of the various 
types commonly used in periodicals and 
‘opies printed from plates made from 
these photographs. Last week’s issue of 
the Literary Digest, a publication of na- 
ional value and circulation, was brought 
ut in this way. Then again, three of the 
‘largest publishing houses have already 
hipped their paper, stock and machinery 
ut in this way. Then again, three of the 
nade sometime ago is already heing ful- 
“Ned; namely, that all papers except 
hose that are concerned with the news 
vill, in future. be published outside the 
ity of New York, not in a spirit of re- 
enge or opposition to the big lahor 
nions among the printers, but simnly be- 
ause the publishers cannot see their wav 
‘o make both ends meet and remain in 
the eitv, under existing conditions. 

And in this eonnection it is but fair to 
the working printers to say that they 


must have more money than they can get 
outside, for the reason that living in New 
York is fully fifty to sixty per cent high- 
er than it is in any of the other large 
cities, rent being a leading item. 

So I hope your subscribers and adver- 
tisers will appreciate what you are doing 
and give you all the help and support 
they can. 

* * * 

While the wage-earners of nearly every 
industry are striking or have struck, did 
you notice how quiet the musicians are? 
One would have thought they .would be 
the first to raise a rumpus, seeing that 
they were only being fairly paid when the 
big industrial trouble broke. 

It is said that the members of the va- 
rious orchestras and the musicians gene- 
rally came to an amicable arrangement 
with their managers largely through the 


tactful action of the President of the 
American Federation of Musicians, Mr. 
Joseph N. Weber. There was, some lit- 


tle time ago, I believe, a very serious 
trouble breaking with the M. M. P. U., or 
New York local of the national federa- 
tion. But this was adjusted through the 
efforts of the President of the local orga- 
nization, Mr. Finkelstein. 

Of Mr. Weber not too much can be said 
in praise and recognition of his over 
twenty years rule as President of the 
American Federation of Musicians, which 
has very nearly a hundred thousand mem- 
bers. His quiet, modest, resourceful at- 
titude has won out in many a difficult 
situation. Standing always for econcilia- 
tion, arbitration of differences, he has ob- 
tained the confidence of both parties and 
has the satisfaction of knowing that the 
condition of the average musician is very 
different, socially as well as financially, 
to what it was when he came into office. 

* * * 

It seems to me a pity that the manage- 
ment of the choir from the Sistine and 
other chapels in Rome pursued a policy of 
exploiting it on popular rather than on se- 
rious artistic and musical lines. If these 
choirs mean anything at all, it is that they 
give the people a practical demonstration 
of how the music in the most distinguished 
Catholic churches in Italy is performed 
and so set a standard, a standard, by the 
bye, much needed. To exploit such an 
organization of artists in a flamboyant 
manner was, in my judgment, a mistake, 
just as it was a mistake, after the first 
econeert performance in New York, to 
charge $7 for a seat, the result of which 
was that in many cities the high-priced 
seats were almost empty while the galle- 
ries were jammed. 

* “ * 

Otis A. Poole writes me all the way 
from Shidzuoka, Japan, to the effect that 
he has read with each succeeding issue in 
your ‘‘Open Forum’’ the new ever fresh 
and varied suggestions for the application 
and disposition of the Juilliard fund for 
the establishment of some musical enter- 
prise which would aid the cause. Mr. 
Poole asks me whether my funny bone ever 
tingles with memories of Mark Twain’s 
‘(The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg.’’ 

Whether anything practical as well as 
useful will be evolved from the money 
left by Mr. Juilliard, remains to be seen. 
No doubt the trustees will make strenuous 
efforts to do something. Meantime, there 
is scarcely a young man or woman in the 
United States, with musical aspiration, 
who does not dream of having their edu- 
cation paid for through the Juilliard be- 
quest. Even in several cities the Cham- 
bers of Commerce have been aroused to 
believe that perhaps they can get a slice 
of the pie in order to help music in their 
particular cites, though I think that they 
will all be graybeards before they can 
secure what they hope for. Meanwhile, 
I have suggested to them that it would be 
advisable, if they have any interest in 
music, to get busy and raise the needed 
money themselves. How we all do like 
to lean on the other fellow when we want 
something, instead of putting our shoulder 
to the wheel to lift the car out of the rut. 

7 ca * 

When the Society of American Sing- 
ers was started and gave their first excel- 
lent performances at the Lyceum Theater 
we noticed a tall, massive, pleasant fea- 
tured gentleman whose white expanse of 
of shirt front loomed large. He was point- 
ed out as Willam Wade Hinshaw, the well 
known operatic singer, who had married 
one of the Cunard girls with ‘‘steen’’ 
dollars. But nobody ever dreamed that 
he would be the man who, when the ven- 
ture threatened to go on to the rocks, 
would reseue it and steer it into the open 
sea of unquestioned popularity and suc- 
eess. And now Hinshaw has opened a 
third at the Park Theater most 
ausniciously. 

True, there has been eriticism of some 
of his singers, which by the bye should 
not be, for there is a wealth of them 
among our young Americans. But there 
seems to be universal praise for the per- 


season 


formances as a whole and particular praise 
for the chorus, which has been recruited 
right here in New York from among the 
inany young people who are ambitious of 
fame on the operatic of concert stage. 

So far, Hinshaw’s management has been 
eminently successful. He has not been 
too ambitious. He has been careful with 
regard to expenditures and as he gains in 
experience and acquires the necessary pa- 
raphernalia and some of his singers gain 
experience, it is odds that he will be able 
not merely to hold out but become an inte- 
gral and important part of the musical life 
of New York City. And if he does this, 
and gives opportunity for our young 
Ameriean talent, of which we have a sur- 
plus, he will deserve well of the commu- 
nity and will no doubt reap his reward not 
only in the way of recognition of his ef- 
forts but in the always much-to-be-desired 
way of dollars and cents. 

* * * 

The veteran Sylvester Rawling in the 
New York Evening World, who, I am glad 
to note has started up again his season’s 
activities, which go back I don’t know 
how many years, in his review of ‘‘Boe- 
eaccio’’ which opened the season at the 
Park, quotes Halperson of the Staats- 
Zeitung as stating that when the work was 
produced in 1879 there was some question 
as to whether the music for the name part 
was written for a soprano or contralto, so 
Halperson asked Von Suppe. ‘‘Humph,’’ 
replied the compose1, ‘‘I wrote it for a 
woman with a pretty pair of legs.’’ Which 
resulted in Rawling stating that in that par- 
ticular, at least, Cora Tracy as Boccaccio 


fills the bill, though he is careful to add_ 


that she has a good voice and sings and 
acts well. 
* = * 

A good deal of misapprehension appears 
to exist with regard to the holding up of 
the distinguished Italian tenor Alessandro 
Bonei when he arrived on the France to 
fill an engagement with the Chicago Ope- 
ra Company in Milwaukee. The officials 
have been roundly seored for their action 
on the ground that they displayed an igno- 
rance of musical matters that is reprehen- 
sible. It seems that Bonci was not held 
up and transferred temporarily to Ellis 
Island because he was regarded as a con- 
tract laborer, but simply because his pass- 
port was not properly vised. As he ex- 
plained later, this was because coming 
from Bologna as he did, he could not get 
his passport vised for the simple reason 
that there is no American consul today 
in Bologna ,which reminds me that the 
lack of our State Department in appoint- 
ing consuls in the various countries abroad, 
to look after our interests, is to be de- 
plored. Why this progressive and enter- 
prising country should be behind England 
in this is to me a conundrum. 

However, the matter so far as Bonci and 
his wife are coneerned, was soon settled 
and thev were let go. But here let me 
remark that it is but fair to the immigra- 
tion officials to reeognize the fact that 
they are bound by certain rules and regu- 
lations. Furthermore, we must not for- 
get that we are threatened with an inun- 
dation from Europe of very undesirable 
elements. Information has come from 
abroad that tens of thousands of Russians, 
and a very undesirable element at that, 
as well as a multitude of Germans, pro- 
pose to come to this country the moment 
that opportunity offers. This has led to 
a movement in Congress to extend the law 
restricting immigration which was passed 
during the war, for another year. 

* * * 

Some of the critics have deplored that 
Loeffler’s ‘‘Pagan Poem’’, which was 
given at the first coneert of the New 
Svmphony, had not been heard in New 
York for nearly ten years, This has given 
Richard Aldrich, who has now returned 
to his former position as chief musical 
editor of the New York Times, the oppor- 
tunity to remind us that the composition was 
first played by Mr. Damrosch in 1910 and 
then Dr. Muck and the Boston Symphony 
played it here in 1913. It was also perform- 
ed by Dr. Muck in 1908, so that we see that 
in about eleven years it was given three 
times in New York. 

Mr. Aldrich, says truly that while con- 
ductors in this country are not averse to 
performing American compositions, when 
thev think they have found a good one, 
such compositions too often get only one 
hearing, even when they are good, for the 
conductor thinks he has done his dutv by 
a man when he has given him one hearing. 

Anvway. the ice has beeh broken. The 
American composer is beginning to come in- 
to his own. And this is due not.so much 
to the breaking down of the old prejudice 
against everything American in musie and 
art, but because the stranglehold which the 
pro-German element had on our musical life 
has been at least loosened. We are going 
to be more cosmopolitan in the future. We 
are going to pay the same deference we al- 
wavs did to the great German composers 
of the past. But we are also going to re- 
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Alessandro Bonci, here with bag and bag- 
gage to delight the ears of the lovers 
of ‘‘bel Canto’’ 





cognize that there are such personages in 
world as Italian, French, Russian, Spanish 
and even American composers. 

* ao * 


Emmy Destinn is here, and right glad 
we are to have her with us again, even 
under the name of Destinova. She has 
reached Chicago, where she was to give a 
number of performances with the Chicago 
Opera Company. That she has reached 
Chicago we know by special dispatches in- 
forming us that the great singer takes 
much pride in the maternal activities of 
her Bohemian cat, which was her compan- 
ion in exile in Prague. 

The cat’s name is Macinka, and accord- 
ing to Mme. Destinova ‘‘ees a Bohemian 
ladee and she make a veree fine mozzair 
for ze countree. She ‘ave forty-five bab- 
ies. She ees example for all ladee moz- 
zairs.’’ 

That cat may be an example to Ameri- 
can mothers but scarcely to the extent sug- 
gested by Madame Destinova. 

7” * * 

When they gave a concert of the cele- 
brated four at the Hippodrome the other 
night, which celebrated four included 
Frances Alda, Carolina Lazzari, Charles 
Hackett the tenor, it was stated that Mr. 
De Luea had been replaced at the last min- 
ute by the well known leading baritone 
of the Metropolitan, Thomas Chalmers. It 
is not generally known that the reason 
why Mr. De Luea did not appear is that 
he is at home in Italy very seriously ill, 
indeed his condition is said to be critical, 
and it is a grave question whether he will 
be able to return to this country to fulfill 
his engagement at the Metropolitan. 

De Luca has won many friends here, par- 
ticularly by his reliability, which is a won- 
derful aid to an impresario. De Luea re- 
minds me, though he is not as tall, of the 
great Galassi of Mapleson’s time, who had 
a similar reputation for reliability for be- 
ing always there, always sure to give an 
adequate performance and also certain to 
keep to the pitch, which not all baritones 
do. 

_ - = 

Harold Bauer, who is not only a noted 
piano virtuoso but a highly educated man, 
has recently announced the formation of 
an organization consisting of eminent 
singers and instrumentalists for the pur- 
pose of presenting, in a series of six eon- 
certs, some of the seldom heard chamber 
music—voeal and other—of Beethoven. 
Associated with Mr. Bauer in this enter- 
prise, are Eugen Ysaye, Fritz Kreisler, Pa- 
blo Casals, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Jacques 
Thibaud, Henry Casadesus, Mischa Elman, 
Leopold Godowsky, Margaret Matzenauer. 
Florence Easton, John McCormack, George 
Hamlin, Willem Willeke, Rudolph Ganz, 
Louis Svecenski. George Barrere, Olga Sa- 
maroff, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler and the 


—_—. 
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members of the Flonzaley, the Berkshire 
and the Letz Quartets. Surely a most not- 
able company. 

This undertaking of Mr. Bauer will com- 
nand a great deal of attention from dis- 
*riminating, educated musicians and music 
lovers. It is a new departure not alone in 
its purpose but in the fact that the enter- 
prise is undertaken by the artists them- 
selves instead of the artists being simply 
exploited by clever managers for gain. 

If Mr. Bauer is successful it is very like- 
y to lead to very important developments 
ind I shall not be surprised if in the not 
‘ar distant future we shall see combina- 
tions of artists of distinction engaging a 
representative whom they will pay and so 
break away from the old conditions. Any- 
way, we shall be indebted to Mr. Bauer 
for an enterprise which deserves whole- 
hearted appeciation and unstinted support. 

* * 


Somebody once said that it is very easy 
to get all the notice you want in the daily 
papers if you know how to do it. I am 
reminded of this by the columns and half 
columns that are being printed with re- 
gard to the various escapades of a certain 
noted dancer who has just arrived in this 
country. When she first came she was 
heralded not on account of her art but on 
account of her morganatic association with 
a certain European king. Then there were 
stories of pearls, jewelry, later of their 
theft and recovery. Then the press was 
filled with notices of the prominent per- 
sonages who had left their wives on her 
account. 

And now finally she is again in the 
limelight, not because of her art but be- 
eause the youthful scion of a noble family 
in France came over on the same steamer 
with her, and according to her, proposes 
marriage at least once a day. This shows 
you that it is better to be notorious than 
celebrated, if you want to get into ‘‘all 
the news that’s fit to print’’ at stated in- 
tervals, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO 


FLORA MORA MAKES 
NEW YORK DEBUT 


Cuban Pianist Gives Recital 
In Aeolian Hall Before 


Large Audience 


Hailed as Cuba’s leading pianist, Flora 
Mora, a pupil of the late Granados, made 
her New York recital début at Aeolian Hall 
on Oct. 19. In Miss Mora’s playing there 
are numerous evidences of the artistic force 
that has distinguished the playing of the 
other Spanish women pianists. 

She is admirably fortified technically and 
she gave skillful interpretations of Weber’s 
‘*Perpetuum Mobile,’’ Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Etude 
en Forme de Valse’’ and the Beethoven 
Sonata Op. 31, No. 3. Her tone quality, 
especially in the piano, possesses much ele- 
gance and delicacy, as certain passages in 
her Chopin work testified. Miss Mora’s 
failings lie in an exaggeration of the lunga 
pausa, in an indulgence of rubato and in 
an over-use of the pedal, which detracted 
from her brilliant playing of the somewhat 
neglected ‘‘ Winter Wind’’ Etude. 

Her other Chopin offerings were the 
‘‘Fantasy Impromptu’’ and Scherzo. A 
consistently commanding performance of 
the ‘‘Liebestod,’’ (Wagner-Liszt) was of- 











KREISLER AND STOKOWSKI FORCES PROVIDE 
MEMORABLE WEEK FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Opening of Symphony Season Marked by Especially Noteworthy Performance—Present Evidence of Most Pros 


perous Season—Edward Burlinghame Hill’s ‘‘Stevensoniana 





’? has its First Philadelphia Performance— 


Kreisler Has Brilliant Reception in Recital Which Again Reveals His Surpassing Art. 








By HENRY T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, Oct.20.—Although the 

official opening of the local musical sea- 
son by the Philadelphia Orchestra was in 
accord with an established convention, the 
new period of artistic activity is likely to 
break precedent in several noteworthy par- 
ticulars, Judging by present indications 
the new season will be about the liveliest on 
record in this city. Never were so many im- 
portant concerts fore. Never were the great 
symphony orchestras which play here, and 
especially our own, so auspiciously keyed up 
to high endeavor. Never was the interest 
of the general public in music so keen and 
vivid. 

Musie survived the war more vigorously 
than most of the arts. There are valid rea- 
sons therfore, for believing that in the stage 
of peace and swiftly developing culture 1t 
will flourish with stimulating luxurance. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra subscribers 
are more numerous than ever before. It is 
something new in the organization’s annals 
to sell out family circle proscenium boxes 
for the season. It is something new for the 
management to be able to concentrate atten- 


tion more upon raising the million dollar 
endowment fund which is to be a financial 
bulwark, safeguarding splendid accomplish- 
ment, rather than upon methods urging the 
public to attend the concerts. The problem 
now is not how to attract the patrons, but 
how to accommodate them. The nineteen 
years of ambitious artistry by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Association have indeed su- 
perbly fruitful. The twentienth season 
which began on last Friday afternoon marks 
a brilliant status of musical maturity in 
which Leopold Stokowski’s ripened talents 
are no small factor. 

For his inaugural concerts at the maunew 
and on Saturday evening, the conductor pro- 
vided musical fare of authentic standard 
quality. There was, it is true, one novelty 
with which Boston happens to be already 


acquainted, but when the classic Fifth Sym- 
phony is listed, as it was on there programs, 
it cannot be ousted from a dominating role. 
Such a part it eloquently played on Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s roster. 

The performance lacked a trifle of the 
smoothness with which an orchestra in mia- 
season can adorn it. The horns were at 
times a bit rough. The attacck wanted just 
a shade of surety. But the spirit of the in- 
terpretation was magnificent. Seldom in the 
past has the conductor so convincingly trans- 
lated the spirit of Beethovian grandeur as 
he did in this firm, masterly and artistically 
consisitent reading of the familiar master- 
work. The two huge audiences were pro- 
foundly stirred. 

Musical fairy love was charmingly vital- 
ized in the first two numbers played—the 
‘‘Oberon’’ overture and the overture, noc- 
turne and scherzo from ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’. Mr. Stokowski caught 
the mood of engaging faney in which both 
Weber and Mendelssohn have couched works 
that are in a sense companions. The audi- 
tors readily succumbed to the spell. 

In such company the ‘‘Stevensonia’’ 
of Edward Burlingame Hill ap- 
peared somewhat heavy handed. The 
suite of four numbers consist of a march 
to the ‘‘Bring a comb and play upon it’’, 
verses, a lullaby to ‘‘The Land of Nod’’, a 
scherzo to the ‘‘ Where Go the Boats?’’, and 
an elaborate treatment of ‘‘The Unseen 
playmate’’, and is a skilful essay in modern 
orchestration. It reveals a pleasing gift of 
melody. The score has plasticity and clari- 
ty of form. Nevertheless the naiveté of 
Stevenson’s flowing verse is rather imper- 
fectly preserved. A simple theme has been 
somewhat unduly decorated. 

In a sophisticated musical age, it is diffi- 
cult to be elemental and moreover, the at- 
mosphere of childish fancy is exceedingly 
elusive when musical expression of it is 
sought. Mr. Hill, who is a composer of un- 
questioned ability and laudable artistic con- 
science, set himself a task which not many 
music makers have successfully performed. 
Bizet struck ten in the ‘‘Toy Symphony ’’, 
but Bizets are rare. And as one listened to 
‘«Stevensoniana’’, the miracle which Hum- 
perdinck achieved in ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel’’ 


became all the more impressive and excep 
tional. 

Mr. Hill’s title, furthermore, was hardly 
satisfying to Stevensonians, ‘‘A Child’: 
Garden of Verses ‘‘only partly suggests th 
richly tapestried genius of the author of th 
‘Treasure Island’’ ‘‘The Wreckers’’ ‘‘ Th: 
Master of Pallantrae’’, ‘‘The New Arabia: 
Nights’’ and ‘‘The Bottle Imp’’. It would 
have been more fitting to adhere to the win 
ning name which the collection of wistfu! 
little rhymes bears. 

Of the four parts of the suite ‘‘The Land 
of Nod’’ with its presentation of the haunt- 
ing dreamland air was by far the most po 
etic. There was a surplus of too pompous 
embroidery in the march and the delicate 
pathos of the mystic river in the scherzo was 
not always grasped. The audience found 
the most favor for the ‘‘ Unseen Playmate’ ’ 
with its solidly woven texture and occasion 
ally fine depth of feeling. 

Some of the instrumental effects were 
striking and suitable, especially in the lulla 
by where the composer uses, in contrast with 
the whole string body of the orchestra, a 
solo string quartet, and imparts a lovely 
etherial quality to the score. Mr. Hill seated 
in a box with Mrs. Stokowski rose in res 
ponse to the cordial reception of his work 
on Saturday night. 

If music-lovers remember that Fritz Kreis. 
ler was once a member of the Austrian army, 
they refuse to let it shadow in the least their 
fervor of the reception accorded to the great 
violinist. It is needless at this late day to 
analyze the splendor of his virtuosity. He 
revealed it in its highest estate in a charac- 
teristic and varied program at the Academy 
of Music on Saturday afternoon. 

The leading numbers were the Tartini G 
minor Concerto, the C major concerto of 
Vivaldi, the A minor of Viotti, Gluck’s melo- 
dy, the ballet music from ‘‘ Rosamunde’’, his 
own ‘‘Gitana’’ and Tambourin Chinois, 
‘*Rimsk-y-Korsakoff’s’’ ‘‘Hymn to the 
Sun’’, from ‘‘Le Coq d’Or’’ and a profus- 
ion of delightful encores. The audience was 
crowded on the stage in back of the perform- 
er and in every available space in the audito- 
rium in front of him. It was a memo- 
rable recital illustrative of the happy truth 
that dominating art knows no frontiers. 





fered, in which she displayed pianistic in- 
telligence and strength. 

In the works of her master, Granados, 
‘*Petit Danse de la Rose’’ and ‘‘Zapate- 
ado,’’ she gave evidence of vivid tone color 
and fine rhythmic sense. Her program was 
completed with ‘‘La Campanella,’’ Liszt, 
after which the large audience demanded 
several encores. F. G. 





Dora Gibson Sings at Queen’s Hall London 


LONDON, ENG., Oct. 6.—Dora Gibson, 
the contralto who returned to England a 
few months ago from America, has been 
exceedingly busy all season. She has sung 
four times with the New Queen’s Hall 
Symphony Orchestra, Sir Henry J. Wood, 
conductor. Other prominent artists who 
are appearing at these concerts include 
Moiseiwitsch, the pianist who is leaving 
shortly for his first American tour; M. 
Cortot, and Busoni. The concerts are being 
attended by large and _ representative 
audiences, 





Mischa Levitzki’s first New York recital 
is announced for Tuesday evening, Nov. 18, 
at Carnegie Hall. 
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SAN FRANCISCANS 
HAIL HERTZ FORCES 


Inauguration of Local Sym- 
phony Season Made a 


Gala Event 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 13.—The 
tenth season of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra opened on Friday afternoon with 
a concert notable both as a musical and 
social event. Brahms’s Second Symphony 
which was played by the orchestra four 
years ago upon the occasion of Mr. Hertz’s 
first appearance with the San Francisco 
Symphony, and which created a sensation at 
that time, was played with a perfection 
which defies criticism. The orchestra was at 
its best, while Mr. Hertz fairly beamed with 
pleasure and pride as in response to the re- 
calls he pointed to his men and motioned 
them to rise and share in the honors. 

Following last year’s custom the concert 
opened with an inspired performance of the 
‘*Star-Spangled Banner.’’ Gluck’s Overture 
to ‘‘Ipheginia in Aulis’’ followed. The 
Wagner ending was _ used. Debussy ’s 
‘*Fétes’’ played here for the first time was 
received with unbounded approval. The 
closing number was the Prelude and ‘‘ Love 
Death’’ from Wagner’s ‘‘Tristan and Is- 
olde.’’ As the last notes died away a spell 
seemed to be upon the audience, broken only 
as the conductor turned his face and was 
greeted with cheers of approval. As usual 
the Sunday concert audience was made up 
of symphony-lovers but the Friday concert 
was an event socially as well as musically, 
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the boxes and loges being filled with mem- 
bers of the fashionable set. 

For the first time in its history, the doors 
of the Bohemian Club will be opened to 
the fair sex on Nov. 4. The occasion will 
be the wedding of Uda Waldrop and Mar- 
guerite Rass when the famous ‘‘Jinks 
Room,’’ where so many entertainments have 
been given, will be converted into a wedding 
bower. The Club has extended this honor to 
Mr. Waldrop in appreciation of the esteem 
in which he is held by his fellow members, 
and as a tribute to his bride who is one of 
San Francisco’s most talented singers. 

Under the direction of Captain R. Festyn 
Davis the rehearsals of the Municipa! 
League Chorus have begun. The aim of the 
League is to have 1000 voices trained for 
monthly concerts to be given at the Audi 
torium. 

The Y. M. C. A. has organized a male 
chorus to be directed by John Whitcomb 
Nash of the Institute of Music, who has re- 
cently returned from France where he was 
engaged in the musical interests of the A. 
E. F. 

The Senior Orchestra of the Community 
Musie School under the direction of Louis 
Persinger has begun rehearsals. 

E. M. B. 





Frederick Wodell Resigns as People’s 
Choral Union Director in Boston 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 21.—Frederich 
Wodell has resigned from the conductorshi 
of the People’s Choral Union, which post 
he has held for eleven years. He has bee? 
engaged as conductor of the People’s Phil 
harmonie Choir recently organized by th¢ 
Music Education League. C. 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Nan Temple, : 
pupil of Margaret Siewers-Plowe, has gon: 
to Ordway, Col., where she will have charg: 
of the music in the publie schools. 
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“Singers Restrict Field Too Much’’ Says Idelle Patterson 








Soprano Urges Artist to Gain 


Experience in Grand and 
Light Opera, Concert and 


Oratorio—‘‘ Please the Pub- 
lic and Do Not Worry About 
The Crities,’’ Is Her Advice 
66 APPY is the prima-donna that has 
history!’’ said Idelle 


‘‘T really don’t know what to tell you 
I have worked awfully hard 


Patterson. 


about myself. 
for some years now, I’ve had to because 


I had years to make up for. I always 


wanted to become a singer but my father 
put his foot down and would not let me 
even study singing. He suspected, I think, 
that I had a liking for the stage. As a 
great concession I was allowed to study the 
violin which, of course gave me a valuable 
musical ground work, but it was not until 
after I was married that I even studied 
singing at all. Then I had the best pos- 
sible teacher, my husband! 

‘‘How did you happen to go on the 
stage?’’ asked the interviewer. 

‘*Well, I was singing in church here 
in New York, and DeWolf Hopper heard 
me. He was taking a company on the 
road in Gilbert and Sullivan répertoire and 
needed a prima-donna, so he sent for me 
and asked me how I felt about it. I told 
him T had never even been on the stage 
at all but he thought my voice was the sort 
he wanted. and I was small, which seemed 
also a qualification, so after three weeks’ 
rehearsing, I started off. I did seven lead- 
ing parts ranging from The Plaintiff in 
‘Trial by Jury’ to Phoebe in ‘Yeomen of 
the Guard’ which gave me the widest pos- 
sible range both musically and dramatical- 
ly. I think training of that sort is the 
very best possible school for a young singer 
no matter what branch of the profession 
they may have as their ultimate aim. I 
have done every different sort of singing— 
opera, oratorio, light opera, recitals. fest- 
ivals, church choirs in every sort of build- 
ing and every sort of wheather, and I have 
never once sung that I did not feel that 
the months of training in those seven 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas, were the 
greatest possible help. 

‘‘TIt may seem strange that singing 
‘Refrain, audacious Tar!’ would be any as- 
sistance in ‘Hear ye, Israel.’ but the point 
is, that in a part in a light opera like 
‘Pinafore’ you have to be on the alert every 
instant. You ean’t just open your mouth 
and cackle and forget where you are. In 
the words of that very song you have to 
‘remember what you are and whom ad- 
dressing’. And that. you see, gives vou a 
poise that no oratorio audience can shake. 


Finds Operetta Deteriorating 


‘‘That’s the reason TI hate the average 
Broadway show. I like light opera im- 
mensily but I’d never go back to it under 
existing conditions for any amount of 
money. You deteriorate the very moment 
vou start that sort of thing. The music 
is unmusical and the plots are not plots at 
all. As far as T ean see, the clothes are 
the only recommendation. 





Idelle Patterson, American Soprano 


‘“‘Tf it were only pos<iole to get the 
American public to accept the European 
point of view in regard to opera, to get them 
to listen to a singer in a grand opera one 
night and a light opera the next! Lili 
Lehmann did it, and was there ever a 
greater singer? Only the other day I was 
talking to a woman who had been for years 
at the Vienna Hofoper, and she spoke of 
singing the little réle in ‘Fidelio’ and 
the Maid in ‘Die Fledermaus’ on _ con- 
secutive evenings. 

‘‘There seems to be a recrudescence of 
those old operas nowadays. Can it be that 
the publie it tired of ‘The Girl from This 
Place or That?’ In France, they are doing 
all the Leeocq and Offenbach works and 
usually to crowded houses. Mr. Gallo gave 
very beautifully ‘The Chimes of Norman- 
dy’ and the American Singers opened their 
season in ‘Boeeaccio.’ What a great thing 
it will be if the public ‘eatches on’ to 
them. We may then see composers with 
initiative to write more works of the sort 
and perhaps the T. B. M. may come to an- 
preciate them and realize that the girly 
shows were the exceedingly poor stuff that 
they are. 

‘¢ Another side of the movement would 
be that singers would not confine them- 
selves to one sort of réle. There is no 
reason why coloratura singers should sing 
nothine but Jcia and Rigoletto and that 
that sort of thing. Sembrich sang Eva in 
‘Die Meistersinger’ and IT remember hearing 
of Nordica’s substituting at the last min- 
ute for her in ‘Traviata’ when she, 
Nordica. had sung nothing but Wagener for 
vears. T sang Santuzza and Nedda this 
summer at the Stadium, and people seemed 
to think I did them fairly well, and yet, 
T am a coloratura soprano. 


Regarding the Critics 


‘¢How do you feel about critics?’’ asked 
the interviewer. 

‘¢Well,’’ replied Miss Patterson, ‘‘after 
all, as Richard Mansfield once said, 











its continence and its snowy purity. 


pleasure. 








RICHARD BUHLIG 


scores a triumph in the first of his 


SEVEN RECITALS 
at Aeolian Hall, New York 


The program on Oct. 1 contained works by 
Bach and Chopin 


COMMENTS OF NEW YORK PAPERS 


Herald:—-Fine scholarly command of the keyboard. 


Times:—His playing of Bach was remarkably clear in its articulation, firm in rhythm, 
unmistakable in its exposition of the contrapuntal fabric. 


Sun:—-Mr. Buhlig preserved his tone color throughout. 


Tribune:—His playing of these (Bach) 
and with admirable feeling for their line and mould, 


American:—He was greeted with a capacity audience, and his efforts gave evident 


Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


PIANIST 


series of 


It remained undisturbed in 


was finely balanced, rhythmically incisive 














Says She Got Her Best Train- 
ing While On Road In Gil- 
bert & Sullivan Operas — 
Sees Pendulum of Public 
Favor Swing Toward Re- 
crudescense of Old Operas. 

criticism is only the opinion of an isolated 

individual and in the last analysis, you 
have to please the public and not the 
critics. They may show public opinion the 
way it should or should not go, but public 
opinion doesn’t always follow their lead. 

I really don’t bother much about what 

people say about my singing. I always 

know whether I have done as well as I am 
eapable of doing and I think that is all 
that matters. 

‘*T onee heard of a woman who asked 
a perfect stranger for her opinion of her 
own singing, because, she said, ‘my hus- 
band he says to me, ‘your friends always 


tell you you done grand when you really 
done poorly,’ so, I take her advice, and 
try not to be too elated at what my friends 
tell me or too much depressed when strang 
ers say disagreeable things. 

‘What are the different things you have 

done?’’ asked the interviewer. 
‘“My goodness! Let me see. Well there 
was the season of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
then I was with the American Singers for 
their second season. I toured with Ysaye, 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
[ took Raisa’s place at the Maine Festival 
and also at the Rubinstein Club, sang with 
Kreisler and Casals at the Biltmore and 
goodness knows what not. I think I’ve 
put about twenty years’ experience into 
eight years. 

‘*For the present I am going to confine 
my activities to recitals and concerts of 
various sorts. I’m leaving very soon for 
a long tour through the South, and I shall 
sing with Titta Ruffo at the Commodore 
later in the winter. 

‘*Opera? I don’t know. Of course every 
singer wants to be an opera singer, I mean 
in their secret hearts, whatever they may 
say. But at present, I am principally oe- 
eupied with concerts though I am ready to 
do opera light or grand or oratorio and 
anything of the kind. You see,’’ she said 
finally, ‘‘I practice what I preach! ’’ 

os: Dn 





How Mischa Levitzki Won His 
Way Into Dohnanyi’s Classes 


Small Boy In Knickerbockers <An- 
noyed Great Instructor When He 
Sought Great Hungarian’s Tute- 
lage—Playine the Mendelssohn 
Concertos Before the Hochschule 
Examiners With the Master at the 
Seeond Piano. 


T is well known that Mischa Levitzki, the 

‘young piano virtuoso, gives the credit 
for his instruction to Sigismund Stojowski 
and Ernest von Dohnanyi, the two teachers 
with whom he worked prior to hts début. He 
had studied with Stojowski for four years 
at the Institute of Musical Art, New York, 
and was barely fourteen years of age when 
it was decided that the time had arrived for 
him to continue his studies abroad. 

He arrived in Berlin, his heart set on 
becoming a pupil of Dohnanyi, the renowned 
Hungarian pianist. He telephoned immed- 
iately on his arrival, only to be told that 
Dohnanyi was out of the city for several 
days. The young pianist was extremely 
anxious to play for the master, for he knew 
that the classes in the Hochschule of Music 
were being formed and that Dohnanyy, a4 
usual, was limiting himself to sixteen stu- 
dents. Each prospective pupil had to dem- 
onstrate the , ossession of extraordinary tal- 
ent before he could hope to be accepted and 
the boy coveted the honor more than any 
thing else. He ’phoned Mme. Dohnanyi 
every day and at last learned that the teach- 
er had returned. Over the telephone, Doh- 
nanyi held out little hope and tried to put 
the boy off by saying that perhaps there 
would be a chance the following year. How- 
ever, Levitzki was insistent and pleaded for 
a hearing and at last an appointment was 
given him for the next evening, immediately 
after dinner. 

When Dohnanyi came out from his dining 
room the following night, he found awaiting 
him a small boy in knickerbockers. He was 
not only amazed but also annoyed. His was 
the master class and all of his pupils were 
of maturer years. He had no time for be- 
ginners as he supposed the child to be. 

‘Are you the new student from Ameri- 
ca?’’ he asked none too graciously. 

‘* Ves, sir,’’ answered the boy whose feet 
searcely touched the floor when he was seat- 
ed. 

‘‘Don’t you know that we don’t admit 
pupils under sixteen to the Hochschule?’’ 
began the pianist, and before Levitzki could 
answer, he added, ‘fand I personally have 
never taught children,’’ with a perceptible 
emphasis on the last word. 

Levitzki was determined that he would 
not be dismissed in this summary fashion 
and he asked that he be allowed to play but 
one piece and let the verdict rest on that. 
Dohnanyi at length consented and the boy 
played ‘‘La Fileuse’’ by Raff. To his sur- 
prise when he had finished, without other 
comment, he was asked to play something 
else and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Spring Song’’ fol- 
lowed. 

‘Come tomorrow morning at eleven to 








SAMETINI 


622 So. Michigan Ave. 


Personal Representive 


L. FERRARIS 
CHICACO 
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Mischa Levitzki, the Pianist 


the Hochschule for the entrance examina- 
tion,’’ said the man and he gravely bent 
down and shook hands with the boy. 

The next morning Levitzki was confront- 
ed with no less than fifteen examiners. 

‘‘What do you want to play?’’ he was 
asked. 

‘The Mendelssohn Concerto in G Minor,’’ 
was the astonishing reply. 

‘*But that requires an orchestra or at 
least a second piano for the accompani- 
ment,’’ answered one of the judges. 

‘*T will play the secondp iano,’’ said Doh- 
nanyi, who was present, and the examiners 
were as much surprised at this as was Levit- 
zki. 

This act of consideration inspired the boy 
to do his very best and when he had finished 
he was voted unanimously a member of the 
great Dohnanyi’s master class. 





RECITALS IN TORONTO 


Local Soloists Provide Musical Fare 
During Week 


TORONTO, Oct. 16.—There was a large 
attendance at the farewell recital given 
by Gerald Moore, in Foresters’ Hall on 
Oct. 15, it being his last appearance be- 
fore leaving for England, where he will 
continue his studies under Mark Ham- 
bourg. The suecess of his efforts were in- 
dicated by the number of times he was 
recalled during the evening. Jan Ham- 
bourg, violinist, played in one number. 

There was a record attendance at the 
successful recital of Jessie Alexander at 
the College Street Presbyterian Chureh on 
Oct. 13. Kathleen Reid gave three violin 
solos, with Mrs. Bright as accompanist, 
while J. Elecho Fiddes was heard to ad- 
vantage in a number of songs. 

The Speranza Musical Club held its an- 
nual business meeting on Oct. 15, at the 
heme of the retiring president, Mrs. W. G. 
A. Lambe. Jeanette Barclay was elected 
president and Miss Joselyn Clark, vice- 
president. W. J. iB. 
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1 
BUTT ALO 


WHAT THE PRESS SAID: 


Althouse Thrills Large Audience posing climax evoked a storm of applause as he sounded 


Tenor Gets Unusually Warm Welcome the final note.’’ 


Buffalo Enquirer, Oct. 9, 1919: 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company, presented a program aoa A$ os : : 
that was a Peigh of asieatie fons spr tt and wll gg cdg = brilliant, and brilliant it is with all the glitter of the pretative art. Last night he aroused constant and deep 

‘*Mr. Althouse is a young American tenor who has al- diamond. Althouse poeneenee se Cae of unusual pues admiration by his mastery of the fine and subtle things 
ready won brilliant triumphs in opera and as a concert and a great amount of dramatic ability, and absolute control. that go to the making of a great interpreter. His voice 
oratorio artist. His robust tenor voice of gorgeous timbre, Buffalo Evening News, Oct. 9, 1919: Althouse. is no less fresh and beautiful than before. He gives it 
amazing range and rich sonority, together with his distinc- who is one of the most popular American singers now be forth with prodigal lavishness, and meets all vocal de- 
tion of vocal utterance, make him one of the conspicuous fore the public, has risen with phenomenal rapidity to his mands with evidence of reserve power back of even the 
figures in the musical world, and his rendition of his open- present position of Metropolitan Opera Star. It is to his most exacting passages He is strongly impassioned, yet 
ning selection, the taxing aria ‘Celeste Aida,’ revealed great honor that time with him has always meant pro- never permits his emotional qualities to run riot. He can 
beauty and magnificent scope, both vocal and dramatic. gress; his immense natural vocal incomparably color and shade every word of a song, until the whole be- 

‘‘He was recalled amidst enthusiastic applause for an finer and more sided as years go on. From being just a comes a vital thing. His phrasing is highly polished, his 
encore. Songs by French composers were sirperbly render- singer with a voice, by no means a rarity, Althouse diction absolutely flawless. Mr. Althouse is a very great 
ed, and as an encore he sang a new song by Clark ecall- has become an artist of wide range, as shown last night by artist, and few singers, if any, before the public, can give 
ed ‘‘The Blind Plowman,’’ which with its tremendously im his operatic arias and the remarkable Duparce songs.’’ more eloquent vocal delivery.’’ 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


, as Althouse hailed as one 
»- 9 919: Paul Althouse, tenor : 0 . F 
eres Seusner, Ost a of the greatest American tenors, has a voice often described 


Knabe Piano. 


Buffalo Express, Oct. 9, 1919: ‘‘Mr. Althouse has not 
been heard in Buffalo since his appearance at one of the 
Philharmonic May festivals. At that time he impressed by 
the natural sweetness and effortless flow of his voice, 
his command of vocal resources rather than by his inter 
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ERNEST HUICHESON 


Will Make His First New York Appearance This Season 
on 
Tuesday Afternoon, November rth, 
at 
Aeolian Hall 


in a Program Consisting of 
Three Concertos by Beethoven 


With an Orchestra from the Symphony Society of New 
York Conducted by Walter Damrosch and 
Willem Willeke under the manage- 
ment of Loudon Charlton. 


STEINWAY PIANO 





Mr. Hutcheson regrets that be is unable to accept any more pupils at 
the present moment, as bis ime is completely filled. 























PAUL STASSEVITCH 


OF PETROGRAD Pupil of PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


and assistant to him in Petrograd 


will accept a limited number 
of advanced pupils in VIOLIN 


Address: 980 Madison Avenue ‘ New York 
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PIANO built ac- 
cording to scientific 
principles, especially 
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< “| for musical people, who 
naturally expect an instrument 
to yield perfect service in mus- 
ical quality and wear. Bush & 
Lane Grands and Uprights are 
thoroughly qualified to meet all 
requirments of home, school, 
studio or other use where the 
highest degree of service is 
desired. 


Makers of Bush & Lane Pianos and 


the famous Cecilian Player-Piano 
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BUSH & LANE 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 
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GUNSTER AT HIS" 
BEST IN RECITAL 


Tenor Exhibits His Graceful 


Art With Distinction 
In New York 


belongs to that small 


ind precious band whose recurrent New York 


Krederick Gunster 


ippearances are justified by considerations 


ther than presumption. In a brief space he 
ias been able to create for himself what is 
oosely called a ‘‘publie.’’ This public was 
m hand in gratifying plenty when the young 
Aeolian 
The 


work is 


enor gave a recital of songs in 
Hall on Thursday evening of last week. 


Mr. 


an informing artistie finesse 


listinctive cachet of Gunster’s 


to be sought in 
ind a fastidiousness of taste that borders on 
meticulous. His light and agreeable 
voice is better by much than it used to be 
but still capable of development, particularly 
n the production and quality of high tones, 
n negotiating which Mr. Gunster is not 
vet at his and in the cultivation of 
a more vigorous expression. The present 
continence of emotion, anxious polish of 
style and persistency of mezza-voce utter 
ance, assuaging and delightful in an era of 
copious bawlings, tend to enforce the defects 
of their own qualities, with the result of a 
gentle monotony that a consistent re 
serve would obviate. 

But Mr. Gunster 
grateful acclaim and in 


the 


ease 5 


less 


and 
essentials 


deserves respect 
various 


the attention and emulation of numberless 
other singers. He sang the best songs on 
his program last week—four matehless lyr 


ics of Grieg, ‘‘ From Monte Pineio,’’ ‘*In a 
Boat,’’ ‘* A Swan’’ and the almost unknown 
but magnificent ‘‘ Minstrel’s with 
a highly comprehending and communicative 
of their rich and varied content. It 
must be regretted that his otherwise excel- 
lent accompanist, Francis Moore, failed to 
give the superb piano parts of ‘‘ Monte 
Pincio’’ and the ‘‘Minstrel’s Song,’’ the 
shimmering grace and the substantial body, 
which they respectively demand. An opening 
French group had for its features César 
Franck’s lovely ‘‘Panis Angelicus’’ and 
Dupare’s overpowering ‘Lamento’’ 
which might have been more overpowering. 

Unfortunately, with the exception of A 
Walter Kramer’s characteristic and effective 
‘*Faltering Dusk’’ and three splendid Negro 
spirituals, arranged by Williame Arms Fisher 
and William Reddick, and delivered by Mr. 
Gunster, with great gusto and unction, the 
American songs of Speaks, Burleigh, Hors- 
man, Bartholomew and Foster were as un- 
worthy of his attention as certain trashy 
found fit to offer. 

re 2: PP, 


‘ 
song’ *- 


sense 


encore numbers he 


John McCormack to Celebrate Tenth 
Anniversary of American Debut 


Sunday night, Nov. 9, will be John Me 
Cormack Night at the Hippodrome. On 


that evening, the tenor will give his first 
New York coneert this season. It will be 
his one hundredth econeert in New York 


and the tenth anniversary of his début in 
America—Nov. 10, 1909—at the Manhat 
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The sun-rocm at Craig-y-Nos Castle, Wales, the home of Adelina Patti 






Underwood & Underwooa 


after 1898. 


(At right) The famous prima donna at the age of twenty 


ihTER Mme. Patti’s triumphal days were 
over, retired to Craig y Nos, her 
place in the hills of South Wales, with her 
husband, Baron Cedarstrom. Here, surround 
ed by faithful friends and by the trophies 
of that career so dazzling it reads almost 
incredibly, she lived out her peaceful lat- 
ter days, now just ended. 
One of the features of the house, or, as it 


she 


was often called, her castle, was a great sa 
lon, perhaps we should eall it sun-parlor, 
many-windowed to the hillside; in this room 


the former queen of singers ofterf enter 
tained her guests. It is pictured above; and 
pictured also, one sees a girl-face, the diva 


at twenty, when she added to beauty of 
voice beauty of face, and to both the charm 


of youth. 





made 
double 


being 


tan Opera House. Plans are 
the 


for a fitting celebration of 
event. 


Marvin Maazel at his Aeolian Hall recital 


on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 2, will play 
Brahms’s Rhapsody, Op. 79, No. 2 and Bal 


Schubert Im- 


9 
20, a 


lade, Op. 10, No. 2, several 
promptus, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
group of Chopin studies, several of them in 
Leopold Godowsky’s arrangements, and a 
final group comprising Rubin Goldmark’s 


‘<The Meadow Lark’? from ‘‘ Prairie 
Idylls,’’ A. Walter Kramer’s ‘fA Fragment 

When the Sun’s Gone Down,’’ Liszt’s 
Etude in D Flat and Saint-Saéns’s Toe 
cata, 
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No. 12 Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI 
SYMPHONY 


EUGENE YSAYE, Conductor 


Touring—North in October, 
December, South in January, North in March. 


--THE: 


ORCHESTRA 


SEASON 1919-20— 
in November and 


East 


A. F. Thiele, Manager 

















THE FOOLISH VIRGINS 


Cantata for Baritone, Contralto and Sopranc 


by MARSHALL KERNOCHAN 


£« 


} 


1O§$ 


a | 
and 4 Jatt i 1 cf women’s voices and piano 


Poem by CECIL FANNING 


rice 60 cents net 


New York: G. Schimer 
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Nellie and Sara 
Kouns Plan Concert 
Tour of America 
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Nellie and Sara Kouns As the Photo- 


grapher ‘‘Snapped’’ Them With the 
Army of Occupation in Germany, March, 
1919 


A return to the American concert plat 
form which will be welcomed by admirers 
is that of Nellie and Sara ‘Kouns, 
American sopranos, who are announced for 


young 


a concert tour beginning in January. Fol 
lowing the series of entertainments which 
they gave for the American soldiers in 


remained == in 
included Lon 
sritish 
thirty 


France and Germany, they 
England for a tour which 
don and the principal cities in the 
provinces. They sang more than 








notable 
Seotland 


times in London alone with suc 
cess. In the other cities and in 
their popularity was quite as great and 
they are already reengaged for a second 
tour, beignning next spring. 

They were considering an offer for Pa- 
and other centres on the Continent 
Daniel Mayer, concert manager, 
met them on reeent visit to England 
and immediately placed them under 
tract for the latter half of the present sea 
America. 


) 
ris, 
when 
his 
con 


son in 


EDDY LEAVES OAKLAND POST 


Organist To Head Department in Chicago 
Musical College 


Clarence Eddy, the noted organist, has 
resigned his post as organist and choirmas- 
ter of the First Presbyterian Church at 
Oakland, Cal., and left San Francisco, 
where he has been located for several years. 
Ile has been appointed for a term of years 
head of the organ department at the Chicago 
Musical College. His new post allows him 
considerable time to concertize. Already this 
fall he is active in the concert field and has 
given a number of recitals. 

On Oct. 10 he appeared at Rock Island, 
Ill., at Augustana College, where he scored 
interesting played in mas- 
As is his custom he introduced 
several new compositions. Among these were 
John Treland’s ‘* The Holy Boy,’’ which Mr. 
Eddy is the first organist in America to 
perform and a new composition by J. Frank 
Frysinger called ‘‘At Parting of Day.’’ On 
Oct. 14 he gave a recital at Kimball Hall 
in Chicago, where he performed Pietro A, 
Yon’s ‘*Sonata Cromatica,’’ repeated Ire- 
land’s ‘*The Holy Boy,’’ and gave the first 
hearing of a new work by Karl Theodore 
Saul ‘*Paraphrase on a Theme by _ Gott- 
schalk,’’ which is dedicated to Mr, Eddy. 


has 


in an 
terly stvie. 


progra m 


DETROIT, MICH.—Alvin W. Roper of 
Winona Lake, Ind., gave a recital Oct. 10 
at the Fort Street Presbyterian Church, 





YVONNE 


LYNSKA 


Lyric Soprano 
Late, National Theatre of the Opera Comique, Paris 
CONCERTS - OPERA - RECITALS 


Personal Address; 205 W. #5th St- New York 
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‘Friends of Opera’’ Performing 
Signal Service for Chicago Opera 








Chicago, Oct. 15, 1919. 


= NEROSITY and civie pride enter 

largely into the considerations which 
govern the association of men and women 
lately organized into that body known as 
the ‘‘Friends of Opera.’’ Conclusively 
showing results far in excess of the origi- 
nal hopes of its organizers and leaders, the 
society has been materially helpful in at- 
tracting for the Chicago Opera Association 
a host of subscribers and adherents, which 
it might be safe to say, no other concerted 


influence has ever accomplished. 

The inception of the Friends of Opera 
ean not be credited to any one in parti- 
cular, but the evident munificence and 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Harold F. Me- 
Cormick deserves at least a mention 1D 
this article. 

Their extraordinary interest both finan- 
cial and social has aroused much admira- 
tion from the citizens of Chicago and has 
incited emulation on the part of a number 
of other public spirited leaders in the city, 
and the society contains many distinguished 
names as its sponsors and executives. 

Besides Mrs. Harold F. McCormick, the 
honorary Chairman, the others most promi- 
nently engaged are, Mrs. Joseph G. Cole- 
man, Chairman, Mrs. Julius Rosenwald, 
Mrs. Frederick W. Upham, and Mrs. John 
Alden Carpenter, Vice-Chairmen, Charles 
B. Pike, Treasurer, Mrs. Arthur Ryerson, 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. John H. 
Winterbotham, Recording Secretary, and 
Mrs. Edw. F. Swift, Chairman Box Com- 
mittee. 

There is also an executive committee of 
some fifty members of the society which 
besides the officers named above, comprises 
many prominent people of Chicago. The 
aims and objects of the Friends of Onera 
might be best exposited, by quoting from 
their constitution and by-laws. 

‘*The Friends of Opera is organized to— 
Tnerease in Chicago an interest in an 
to brine to the realization of a larger 
nublie the civie importance of opera in 
ae and to develop as widely as pos- 


EMILY GRESSER 


Triumphs in Syracuse Recital 


MISS EMILY GRESSER PLEASES LARGE 
AUDIENCE WITH DIFFICULT PROGRAM 


Mastery of Instrument Quickly Appreciated at Benefit 


sible a sense of individual responsibility 
for the support of an opera season. 

‘‘To aid the Chicago Opera Association 
in the sale of season boxes, in the desire 
that ultimately they may be disposed of. 

‘*To aid the Chicago Opera Association 
in the sale of seats, believing that a 
general and democratic appeal to support 
opera in Chicago may succesfully be made 
through existing organizations of men and 
women leading to an increase in the sale 
of seats not only on the main floor, but 
in the baleony and galleries 

‘To furnish opportunity for the singers 
of the Chicago Opera to meet the public 
interested in their work and to develop 
through this channel, the feeling that the 
individual box or seat holder is an integral 
part of the Opera organization. 

‘*To bring to the directors of the Chi- 
eago Opera Association the judgments of 
its public and to provide an avenue for 
constructive criticism, in voicing to them 
the reasons for the praise and blame that 
heretofore has been’ translated only 
through the box office.’’ 

Of course there are governing and 
sustaining members, besides the annual 
members, which are the subscribers for 
seats, who become automatically members 
of the Friends of Opera. 

Two months before the opening of the 
present opera season, dated for Nov. 18, 
a greater demand for seats and boxes has 
been made, and notwithstanding the raise 
in prices ,the public, through the society’s 
efforts, has shown a much warmer and a 
greater interest in the Chicago Opera than 
ever before. 





Iowa Organist Goes To Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 15.—Otto T. 
Hirschler who has for a number of years 
been head of the piano and organ depart- 
ment at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and organist and choirmaster at the First 
Presbyterian Church, has come to Los An- 
geles to assume similar duties. Mr. Hirsch- 
ler will be head of the piano and organ de- 
partment at the Los Angeles Bible Institute 
and will be organist and choirmaster at the 
Church of the Open Door. 





Concert for Jewish School 


the day hail from Russia. 


understanding in her tavor Miss Gresser is destined to be- her authoritative playing throughout the evening. 
come one of the great artists of this generation. Her 
mastery of the instrument was quickly appreciated and she 
was rewarded with a reception that was hearty and spon- 


plays with a finish and maturity that is nothing short of 


startling at times 


With youth and a fine musical away from that smoothness and beauty that characterized 


Bruch concerto in G minor. 


Her bowing is a delight, she brings 


Miss Gresser first played the Vivaldi-Nachez concerto in 
A minor and then the much played, but always delightful 
The latter was given a par- 


Announcement Extraordinary 


Three New and Unusually Distinctive Songs 


by 


Mana-Zucea 


“RACHEM”’ Mercy-Pieta 


THE GREATEST HEBREW SONG EVER WRITTEN 


Published for all voices with English, Italian, Hebrew 
and Yiddish texts. Price 60 cents. 


“LOVE'S PILGRIMAGE” 


AN ART SONG OF EXCEPTIONAL 
EFFECTIVENESS 


Published for all voices. Price 60 cents. 


“TE LOVE YOU $0” 


Low voice in C. Price 60 cents. 








High-voice in E-flat. 


A BALLAD DESTINED TO BECOME POPULAR 
BOTH ON AND OFF THE CONCERT STAGE 


Published by 
The House Devoted to the Proyress of American Music 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK LONDON 
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taneous. 

Miss Gresser is one of the most courageous of musicians. 
While she does not belong to the ‘‘child wonder’’ class 
she is a mere girl, and without hesitancy opens her recital 
with two great concertos that test the ability of such play- 
ers as Ysaye of the older school as well as many of the 
younger men violinists. 

She is justified in this sort of a program because she 


ticularly delightful reading with a climax of genuine bril- 
liancy and color. 

Miss Gresser clearly set forth her fine musicianship in 
the melody and dance arranged by herself and again in the 
Rimsky-Korsakov ‘‘Hymn to the Sun.’’ She concluded 

7 


with the ‘‘Rondina, by Vieuxtemps, which was beauti 


fully played. Maurice Eisner was at the piano. 


Syracuse Post Standard 


YOUNG VIOLINIST SCORES TRIUMPH IN RECITAL 


That America has as great artists as Europe has long 
heen contended by authorities and Emily Gresser, born at 
Newark, N. J., made this contention more emphatic at the 
Mizpah auditorium Monday evening when she gave a vio- 
lin concert for the benefit of the Jewish People’s School 
of Syracuse. 

Miss Gresser is very young, but she possesses a splendid 
cantilena, a masculine breadth, wealth of emotion and noble 
legato, which delighted the lovers of violin who were for- 
tunate to be in her audience. 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1448 Aeolian Hall, New York 
TARNAAAAUUTTUUUT NTN INNS 2 


er 
Miss Emily Gresser, one of the youngest of the Ameri- ys w t gs 
can violinists, proved to an audience at the Mizpah audi- ‘ i ; times. ri is ¢ ‘lig 8 ‘ings 
torium last night that not all of the great violin players of forth a lovely tone of a velvety quality and never gets 


From the time this young artist opened the concert with 
Vivaldi-Nachez concerto in A minor until she finished her 
program with that beautiful sprightly Rondino by Vieux- 
temps, she never lost sight of the magnificient tone and 
depth of insight which is sure to place her in the front 
ranks of violinists. Maurice Eisner was an able pianist, 
sustaining Miss Gresser in the most delicate parts of her 
work and never intruding his work on the audience. 


Syracuse Journal 
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MEMPHIS TEACHERS 
WANT MUSIC CREDITS 


Association Petition 
Urging Recognition—Begin 
Season With Recital 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 11.—At the first 
Teachers’ 


Passes 


meeting this year of the Piano 
Association, a constitution was adapted and 
the following petition formulated, to pre- 
sent to the Board of Education: 

“ie: 
dy in the Central and 
Schools of this city. 

‘*2nd: That credits be given for work 
in band and orchestra of said High Schools 
and also for work done under private in- 
struction in any branch of musi¢ upon ex- 
amination. 

‘¢3rd: That bands, orchestras and choral 
classes be organized in the two schools. 

‘‘4th: In order that this work in music 
be developed in the best way and to the 
highest point of efficiency, that the position 
of Director of Music be established and such 
have entire charge of the music department 
of the Central and Vocational High 
Schools. ’’ 

The association means to accomplish some- 
thing in the way of standardization in mu- 
sic teaching during this year. 

The musical season opened auspiciously 
Tuesday night, Oct. 7 with the début con- 
cert of Laverne DeShazo. Miss DeShazo, 
pianist, gave a joint recital at Goodwyn 
Institute with Frances Ingram, the splendid 
contralto, who enters the Metropolitan Opera 
Company this season. 

Miss Ingram has grown tremendously, 
from a musical standpoint, since she sang 
here four years ago. The same rich lovely 
tone is there, but beautifully polished. Her 
work is that of a great artist and no one 
has ever sung in Memphis who gave more 
unalloyed pleasure. 

Miss DeShazo, who played brilliantly, was 
at her best in the ‘‘Symphonic’’ Etudes of 
Schumann. 


That music be made a major stu- 
J 
Vocational High 


J. W. 





Hemstreet Artist Heard in Recital 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y., Oct. 13.—Lieuten- 
ant Charles J. Speicher gave a recital in 
Woodstock on Saturday evening, Oct. 11. He 





sang a Handel aria, ‘‘ Honor and Arms,’ 
an aria from ‘‘ Robert le Diabie,’’ by Mey 
erbeer, and songs by Ambroise Thomas, Go 
dard, Franek, Brahms, Kranz, Schubert, 
Lehmann, MacDowell. Lohr and Huhn. On 
his return from artillery service in France 
last May, Mr. Speicher settled in Woodstock 
for summer study with the Hemstreets. He 
returns to New York this week and will 
resume his old position as bass in Grace 
Church. 


STRANSKY’S SOLOISTS 


Kreisler, Heifetz and Others in List of 
Assisting Artists 

The Philharmonic Society of New York 
has announced the complete list of assist 
ing artists who have been engaged for the 
coming four series of concerts in New York. 
Those who will appear are Fritz Kreisler, 
Jascha Heifetz, Percy Grainger, Leo Schulz, 
Rosa Ponselle, Benno Moiseiwitsch (Ameri 
can début), Guiomar Novaes, Albert Spald 
ing, Arrigo Serato, Margarete Matzenauer, 
Eddy Brown, Rudolph Ganz, Olga Samaroff, 
Max Rosen, Edwin Hughes, Alfred Meger 
lin, Rosita Renard, Greta Masson, Marguer 
ite Namara, Sascha Jacobsen, Leopold Go 
dowsky and Sergei Rachmaninoff. The Men 
delssohn Glee Club will also be heard with 
the orchestra this winter, in a revival of 
Liszt’s ‘*‘Faust’’ Symphony with Bechtel 
Aleock as the tenor soloist. Conductor 
Stransky will also devote many of his pro- 
grams to purely orchestral performaiices. 


New York Trio Will Give Inaugural 
Recital Next Week 


A new chamber music organization to be 
known as The New York Trio, Clarence Ad 
ler, pianist; Scipione Guidi, violinist, and 
Cornelius van Vliet, ’cellist, will soon be 
come a part of this city’s musical activi 
ties. The members have all been identified 
with well known ensemble organizations: 
Mr. Adler with the Hekking Trio which had 
success in Europe; Mr. Guidi, concertmas- 
ter of the New Symphony Orchestra of New 
York, whose chamber musie work in London 
and Milan was acclaimed, and Mr. von Vliet, 
solo ’cellist of the same orchestra, who has 
also been associated with prominent en 
sembles. The New York Trio opens its sea 
son with the first of a series of concerts, 
on Monday evening, Dee. 1, at Aeolian Hall. 
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Guardia states his 


Views regarding the 


Musical Situation in New York 











(c) Underwood & Underwood 


Representative Fiorello H. La Guardia, of New York 


OTHING could show the growing in- 
terest in music, and consequently the 
increasing power of the musician and 
musie teacher, more than the tendency of 
politicians to appeal for support to music 
lovers and members of the musical pro- 
fession. Within a very recent time we 
know that former Mayor Preston and the 
present Mayor Broening of Baltimore, the 
present Mayor of Denver, Mayor Hylan of 
New York, and Mayors of other cities, 
have interested themselves in promoting 
municipal aid for concerts for the peo- 
ple. Then, bills have been introduced into 
Congress by prominent Senators and Rep- 
resentatives looking to the establishment 
of a Ministry of Fine Arts and a National 
Conservatory of Music. 

In connection with the general move- 
ment, we have just received the follow- 
ing letter from Representative Fiorello H. 
La Guardia, who is a candidate for the 
important office of President of the Board 
of Aldermen in New York:— 


House of Representatives, U. 8. 
Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 15, 1919. 
Freund, Editor, Musicau 


Mr. John C, 

AMERICA. 
My Dear Mr. Freund:— 

It is indeed comforting to follow the 
efforts that your valuable paper is mak- 
ing toward the uplift of music in Ameri- 
ca. I am sure you will agree with me 
that New York City can be made the 
musical center of the world. While others 
are planning and conferring and _per- 
haps dreaming, I hope that there will be 
a response to your call and that the music- 
loving citizens of this City will come to- 
gether and start the work of purification 
and elevating the music of this City. I 
am sure you will have noticed that a sym- 
phony concert, no matter at what time 
given or where given, is sure to attract 
a full house of music lovers, Opera, if well 
given, is always attended to the capacity 
of the theater. A poor opera or an opera 


poorly given is sure to fail in this City. 
These are proof that the people of New 
York are music loving. 

I would like to see our park musi¢ 
brought to the highest level. 1 recall the 
symphony concerts given in Central Park. 
That indeed was a novel departure and a 
great success—why limit our public music 
to the summer—why not in the winter 
give the people of the City concerts of 
good music in the various large halls 
that we have. A City that will appropriate 
hundreds of millions of dollars, can sure- 
ly afford to give its people concerts the 
whole year round. This would not only 
create the taste for good music, but 
would hold here permanently a large num- 
ber of excellent musicians, 

There is no greater mistake than that 


‘‘Jazz’’ music represents or typifies 
American characteristics. Its discordant, 
strident, ear-racking noises are typical 


only of barbarous tendencies, and indeed 
a poor imitation of the music of some of 
the most primitive tribes. The American 
syncopation, on the other hand, if properly 
used with taste and care, typifies our 
characteristics. It must be used very spar- 
ingly, as shown in Albert Spalding’s ‘‘ Ala- 
bama.’’ One of the first things we must 
do is to substitute real music for what is 
now used and known as the ‘‘Jazz,’’ The 
people of New York do not want it, it is 
being forced upon them. 

The music taught in our Public Schools 
should, I believe, be concentrated rather 
than scattered all over the City, and a 
more compiete course given. There is no 
reason, either, why our Department of 
Education could not establish one ad- 
vanced course of music for the Greater 
City of New York, These are some of the 
plans which I have in mind, which I am 
sure your paper will concur in and will 
lend your support in bringing about the 
realization of making this City the real 
musical center of the world, 

Sincerely, 
F. La GUARDIA, 
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Solving Problems Raised By Administrative 
Changes at Scala; Latter Won’t Reopen This Year 





Work on Stage of Famous Milan Institution to be Pushed—*‘La Rondine’’ Radically Re- 
vised by Puccini—‘ L’Amore dei Tre Re’’ to Have First Performance in Germany 


at Charlottenburg 








Milan, Sept. 19, 1919 


A’ was foretold, the Scala will not re- 
open this year. But silence and idle 
ness will not reign behind its locked doors; 
an intense activity, a great fervor of work 
will largely justify its temporary closure. 
In fact, it has been decided to keep the 
theater shut during this next year in order 
to initiate with more ease the new 
facilities required and to prepare its great- 
ly discussed administrative renovation, 

The problem has not been definitely solv- 
ed, but has entered its acutest stage—the 
issue of it being nevertheless so certain at 
present that building work has already been 
undertaken. 

It is known that the 
some objections to the 
Autonomous Institution and to the expro- 
priation of their boxes. But on July 18, 
in consequence of oral treaties established 
between the mayor and a committee of the 
box-owners, the opposition of the latter was 
reduced to the following terms: ‘*‘ Besides 
the regret in granting a proprietorship which 
was transmitted to them by family tradi- 
tions, are the box-owners warranted that the 
Autonomous Institution, into the hands of 
which the Scala is said to pass, will manage 
the theater without incurring dangerous 
financial derangements?’’ Therefore, in or- 
der to avoid any danger of this kind and to 
overcome the last reluctance of the box- 
owners, a compromise was meditated on the 
following basis: The management of the 
theater would not pass entirely into the 
hands of the Autonomous Institution but 
would be entrusted to it during a period of 
experiment of nine years, a previous report 
having fixed the sum to be paid to the box- 
owners in case they should renounce entirely 
and definitely their proprietorship. During 
the nine years of experiment an interest of 
five per cent. on this sum would be paid 
to the box-owners who, on the other hand 
would grant the use of their boxes to the 
institution reserving nevertheless the right 
of occupying their own particular boxes by 
paying an annual rate to be fixed by the 
managing council, After nine years, either 
the results obtained by the new manage- 
ment will be satisfactory—in this case to 
the institution would pay the sum agreed 
upon, becoming in such manner the absolute 
possessor of the boxes—or, should the results 
not correspond to the present hopes, things 
would. return to the status quo ante. 

At present these agreements are being 
formulated into a convention which will be 
submitted to the approval of the assembly 
of the box-owners. In the meanwhile, in 
order to save time, the City Council has 
deposited an account of 300,000 lire for the 
immediate setting to work of the stage im- 
provements. These works have been valued 
at about two and one half millions of lire. 
—about the same sum will be found nee- 


stage 


box-owners raised 
formation of the 


essary for the expropriation of the boxes— 
a total of five million lire, which it is hoped 
will be provided by the generosity of the 
offerers and the inborn love with which all 
Milanese worship the Scala, its supremacy 
and its glorious traditions. 


New Feathers for ‘‘The Swallow’’ 


Whilst his ‘‘Triptych’’ is being wafted 
through the world on the wings of fame and 
success, Puccini, aided by the playwright 
Giuseppe Adami, in the solitude ot Cutig- 
liano, a peaceful village on the Tuscan Ap- 
penines, has been attending to a radical 
transformation of his ‘‘Rondine.’’ At its 
first appearance this work had been greatly 
criticized on account of its hybrid and un- 
equal operetta style, and Puccini rather 
rudely reproached for having drawn his in- 
Spiration from commonplace refrains, very 
strongly savouring of Viennese music-halls. 
Retouched, the score has lost all its light, 
operetta character. In the first act the 
tenor had but a small part; in the new edi- 
tion the composer has presented him with a 
brand-new ‘‘air.’’ The second act no longer 
takes place in the babel of Boulier; the 
night ftéte in the Parisian inn, which was 
formerly the essential part of this episode, 
has now become the background of the pic- 
ture. The waltz which occupied the center 
of the act, has been liberally cut, and so 
have all the useless appendages, the action 
being by such means most effectively in- 
tensified. Also the scene of the second act 
has been changed; at present it is laid in 
a villa in the surroundings of Paris. The 
epilogue has been done over with the inten- 
tion of giving the opera a more sincere and 
touching solution. In the first edition this 
epilogue was based upon a dramatic con- 
trast; now it draws its effects from a pain- 
ful renunciation which is developed in a 
final scene of intense melancholy poetry. As 
certain scenes of droll effect engendered too 
striking a contrast with the dramatic ones 
and jeopardized the unity of style, Puccini 
has done his best to smooth these crudities 
his opera having now entirely assumed the 
character of a musical comedy. 

In its new feathers ‘‘La Rondine’’ will 
take ifs flight during the next carnival sea- 
son at the San Carlo of Naples, the Costanzi 
of Rome, the Massimo of Palermo and other 
theaters, with a new stage-setting by Brun- 
elleschi. 

‘‘L,’Amore dei Tre Re,’’ Montemezzi’s 
noble opera, will have its first performance 
in Germany at the Deutsches Opera of Char- 
lottenburg. According to a telegram re- 
ceived lately by the house of Ricordi, the 
artists have welcomed this fine example of 
Italian musi¢ with extreme enthusiasm since 
its first rehearsals. 


Operatic Series for Children 


Massenet’s ‘‘ Cinderella’’ inaugurated last 


evening at the ‘‘Lirico’’ a series of per- 
formances for children which on account of 


its special repertory and many details 
execution will not fail to interest also adult 

The Milanese public had not forgotten tl 
excellent performance of this charmi 
work produced at the same theater in 18! 
in its original version with living artist 
It is withont doubt one of its composer ’s mo 
delicate and successful operas, and althoug 
of course the present reproduction is but 
small copy of the original, moreover a sp 
cial adoption for Marionettes, the ‘‘ Theat« 
for Little Folks’’ of Rome, owing to tl 
elegance and vivacity of its wooden an 
card-board little artists, fully succeeded 
giving us a performance in which neith 
the harmony of the general lines was trou 
bled nor in which all the best effects we 
lost. The orchestra, conducted by M 
Giachetti and completely hidden behind 
curtain, played with great care and prec! 
sion. 

During the course of this short season th 
‘‘Theater for Little Folks’’ will produc 
other musical fables such as ‘‘Puss_ i 
Boots’’ by Cui, ‘‘Pinocthio,’’ by Giannett 
‘‘King Fanfan’s Tooth’’ by Tuinters, b 
sides ‘*The Bethrothed’’ by Petrella, ‘‘O, 
portunity makes the Thief’’ by Rossini 
‘‘The Mistress Maid’’ by Pergolesi. 

Uco D’ALBERTIS. 





Toledo Railways and Light Co. Men 
Develop Orchestra 


TOLEDO, O., Oct. 6—Two years ago thx 
Toledo Railways and Light Company or 
ganized an orchestra, composed entirely o1 
employees of the Company, that has grown 
in the past two seasons into almost sym 
phonie proportions. While many of thi 
players were almost beginners on their in 
struments when the orchestra was formed 
they have developed marvelously in ac 
curacy and precision, and under the able 
leadership of Abram Ruvinsky, their con 
ductor, they are successfully attempting 
many of the great orchestral works. Theii 
concert on Sunday afternoon at the Art 
Museum showed plainly that if they con 
tinue to play together, they will soon deve 
lop into a civie organization that the cit) 
can be proud of. The orchestra has a larg: 
string section, and the brass section is ex 
cellent. Their climaxes Sunday were quite 
over-powering. 

At their next publie concert they will 
play the Schubert ‘‘Unfinished’’ Sym 
phony. 


é. 3. 2 

Leo Troostwyk, for many years instruc 
tor in ’cello at the Yale School of Musie, 
at New Haven, Conn., has signed a con 
tract to play with the Cleveland Symphony 
during the coming season. Mr. Troostwyk 
intends to reside in Cleveland. The pres 
ent conductor of the orchestra, Niccola 
Sokoloff, studied violin for many years un 
der Isadore Troostwyk. 
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Wagner and ‘Jazz’ 
To Sooth President 





Me Es 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 11.—A wide 
range of entertainment, from opera 
to jazz music, is being offered Presi- 
dent Wilson on the phonograph in- 
stalled at the White House to divert 
his mind during his illness. Stand- 
ing near the door to the President’s 
bedroom, one may hear the closing 
strains of Tannhauser.’’ There fol- 
lows a pause as a new record is slipped 
on the machine—and suddenly the 
syncopated music of an Hawaiian 
‘*hula-hula’’ is heard. The music 
supplements Mrs. Wilson’s reading of 
poetry and fiction as an add to pre- 
venting the President from worrying 
about affairs of st/.te. 


Tribune Dispatch 











NEW BAND FOR HOUSTON 


Students at Rice Institute Organize—New 
Song-leader Engaged 


HOUSTON, TEX., Oct. 10.—A new local 
musical organization which, it is expected, 
will have a wide influence, is the Students’ 
Band of the Rice Institute. It is composed 
of students living in the Institute’s dormi- 
tories and is at present under the conductor- 
ship of Franz P. Brogniez, a member of 
the student body. The charter membership 
is as follows: E. A. Harris, C. L. Carson, 
R. D. Garrison, C. E. Wademan, P. Donigan, 
G. G. Cumyus, W. W. Todd, O. R. Hynaman, 
Felix Schramm, T. A. Flaxman, H. Brenner, 
O. Darbrecht, H. H. Dinwiddie, 8S. Nye, D. 
R. McKee, T. Yearric, W. Mincey, J. Hag- 
ler, C. M. Tupple, W. Bush, H. A. Ratch- 
ford, B. L. Hodges and John Hogan. 

Roscoe Snyder has been transferred to 
Congress Park, Ill, and Glenn Crowder 
Stables is the new song-leader for the Hous- 
ton Camp Community Service. Mr. Stables 
has had wide experience. His first efforts 
are being directed toward the organization 
of a class in song-leading, in which he is 
having conspicuous success, WwW, ze 








Galli-Curci in South Bend, Ind. 

SOUTH BEND, IND., Oct. 4.—Musical 
history was made in South Bend last night, 
when more than 3000 persons crowded into 
the gymnasium of Notre Dame University 
to hear Amelita Galli-Curci in a song re- 
cital, The coloratura soprano was given 
a rousing ovation and much credit is due 
Dean Becker for his enterprise in arrang: 
ing this event. 

This season records the biggest enrol- 
ment in the history of the institution and 
the music department is one of the prin- 
cipal features. Among the distinguished 
members of the faculty is George O’Con- 
uell, the tenor, who is head of the vocal 
department. The coneert ineluded both 
operatic arias and miscellanneous songs, 
and Mme, Galli-Curci was in fine voice and 
delighted her large audience. Homer 
Samuels, accompanist, and Manuel Beren- 
geur, flautist assisted, and in conjunction 
with Dean Becker, the Musicians’ Club 
helped sponsor this concert. M. R. 


Mme. Carl Alves Reopens Carnegie Hall 
Studio 


Mme. Carl Alves, New York vocal teach- 
er, has returned to New York recently from 
Chicago, where she spent much of the sum- 
mer. She has reopened her Carnegie Hall 
studio with a large class of pupils. Her 
son, €. Valdemar Alves, will act as her 
assistant for the coming season. 





Mabel Beddoe, contralto, has returned 
from Muskoko Lake, N. Y., where she 
spent her summer. Among her important 
bookings is one with the St. Louis Or- 
chestra, another with the Singers’ Club 
in Cleveland, a recital in Syracuse, a joint 
recital at Columbia University, another 
one at the popular series in Paterson, N. J. 
an ‘‘Elijah’’ appearance in the same town, 
and a return engagement in Brooklyn for 
early October, and many others. 


JOINT RECITAL BY 
GANZ AND HACKETT 


Season in Huntington Opens 
With First Concert By 
The Two Artists 

HUNTINGTON, W. V., Oct. 8. 


Hunt 
ington’s concert season opened in an au 
spicious manner last night when Charles 
Hackett and Rudolph Ganz gave a_ joint 
recital in the Huntington Theater. 

This concert was remarkable in many 
ways. It was the first appearance of these 
distinguished artists in this city; it was 
the first time the two had ever appeared 
together as joint-artists or had taken part 
on the same program; it was the first con 
cert appearance of Mr. Hackett (with the 
exception of a summer appearance at 
Ocean Grove) since his return trom abroad, 
and, finally, it was the first time for sev 
eral of Mr. Ganz’s numbers. 

The artist course, of whieh the Ganz 
Hackett concert was the first number, has 
met with an unusually large season-ticket 
sale, more than 1000 such tickets having 
been sold before the opening coneert. 
Tickets will also be placed on sale for the 
attractions singly. Alfred Wiley, manager 
of the course, is highly pleased with the 
result of his efforts and has proven his 
theory that the people of the city will 
patronize a worthy course even at a price 
which is considerably higher than any 
course heretofore attempted in the city. 

The attendance at the Ganz-Hackett con- 
cert was beyond all expectations, every 
seat, practically, being occupied when Mr. 
Ganz came on the stage for his opening 
group. The crowd was estimated at 1200. 

Mr. Hackett met with instant favor 
from the moment of his first appearance 
upon the stage. His splendid stage pres 
ence is not the least of his many gifts 
He sang an aria from ‘‘ La Bohéme,’’ and 
songs by Grieg, Liszt, Rosa, and LaForge. 
Willfred Pelletier played accompaniments 
for Mr. Hackett in a most capable man 
ner. 

Mr. Ganz also played numbers by Chopin, 
Lizst, Debussy, Grainger, ete., and one of 
the best received of his offerings was a 
piece of his own, written for the right 
hand alone. Both artists added to their 
programs, Mr. Gauz plaving the ‘‘ Liebes- 
straume,’’ by Liszt, and Mr. Hackett us 
ing ‘‘By the Waters of Minnetonka.’’ by 
Lieuranee, and ‘‘Somewhere A Voice Is 
Calling.’’ 

Judging from the size, personnel, and 
close attention of the audience at this first 
concert of the season, we can safely say 
that this city has become enthusiastic mu- 
sically, after a long and empty spell. The 
success of this concert and course will 
probably be the rule of the other two 
courses planned for this season, and will 
do much to encourage further bookings by 
local managers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horsford Plowe announce 
that they will soon open a studio in the 
down-town district. Mr. Plowe. is music- 
al direetor at the Johnston Memorial 
Church. They will teach voice and piano 
in the new studio. Mrs. Plowe is musical 
editor of the Herald-Dispatch. 

Edwin M. Steckel, organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, has been engaged for 
the week of Oct. 20, by the Masonic Con- 
sistory at Parkersburg, and for the week 
of Oct. 27, by the Wheeling Consistory, as 
organist at the Masonic Temple in Hunt 
ington. E. M.S. 


ELDORA, Ia.—The Ladies’ Band has the 
distinction of being the only woman band in 
Iowa that has a woman leader. Mrs. Eva 
Frick, who was for four years a member 
of the faculty of the school of music at 
Highland Park College, Des Moines, is the 
director. The band had twenty-five members 
and has been organized for nearly a year. 
It is the first band the city has ever had 
that was self-supporting. The band has 
given concerts throughout the summer and 
has been engaged to give several concerts at 
homecoming and other celebrations. 





Hallett Gilberte 
“Gives a Thought” 
To Lincolnville, Me. 














Hallett Gilberté, Composer, and Mrs. Geo. 
G. Hall at Lincolnville Beach, Maine 


vacation 
home ‘* Melody 
at Lincolnville Beach, Me., Hallett 
Gilberté has been doing things for this little 
village, where he built his home twelve years 
ago. Lincolnville Beach needed the arousing 
Or a community spirit and so last summer 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilberté, Mrs. George G. Hall 
and a*humber of other prominent residents 
of the place gathered te ‘‘give a thought 
to Lincolnville,’’ as the phrase goes. 

At about this time the old grain-shed in 
the village was to be sold. The Gilbertes 
and Mrs. Hall immediately seized upon the 
idea of having the village buy it and mak- 
ing it into a social center. For several days 
they worked diligently, going from house to 
house, getting the natives of Lincolnville to 
buy shares in a community stock which 
should control the building. The required 
amount was raised and thus the building be- 
came the property of the villagers. It was 
named Community Hall and in it there have 
already been given the Lincolnville Fairs of 
1918 and 1919, weekly dances, whist-parties, 
strawberry festivals, ete. George Copeland, 
the Boston pianist, who is a summer resident 
of Lincolnville, has also given a piano recital 
there. Mr. Gilberté reports that there is now 
a goodly sum in the treasury. The hall has 
heen entirely re-modeled, a new dance floor 
laid, and a piano purchased. Mr. Gilberté 
is now arranging to give a series of concerts 
at Community Hall next season for which 
prominent artists will be engaged. 


In addition to spending the 


months at his summer 


Manse ’’ 


DETROIT GREETS TWO 
EMMINENT ARTISTS 


Rosa Ponselle and Riccardo 
Stracciari Are Acclaimed 

fn Jomt Reeital 

DETROIT, MICH., Oct. 9. 


Auditorium was resplendent for the local 


Arcadia 


début of Rosa Ponselle, who appeared with 
Riccardo Stracciari in a joint recital on 
Oct. 7. 


Concert Company Series and drew an au 


This event inaugurated the Central 


dience which completely filled the large 
hall. Chief interest centered in Miss Pon 
selle’s opening aria, ‘‘Pace, pace, mio 
Dio,’’ from ‘‘La Forza del Destino’’ and 
the artist delivered it in a convincing style 
which quite fulfilled all expectations, Her 
performance reached its height, however, 
in the ‘‘Gioconda’’ aria, ‘‘Suicidio!’’. 
Monro’s ‘**‘My Lovely Celie’’ was follow- 
ed by Grieg’s ‘‘Eros,’’ admirably suited 
to her voice. 

The occasion marked Mr. Straceiari’s 
first Detroit appearance as recital artist 
and, though handicapped by a severe cold, 
he amply sustained the splendid impression 
made last spring with the Chicago Opera 
Association. His program opened with 
‘*Kri Tu Che Macchiavi’’ from ‘‘Un Ballo 
in ‘* Maschera,’’ sung with characteristic 
dramatic and vocal finish. His ballads in- 


cluded Hahn’s ‘‘D’Une Prison,’’ ‘‘Bon 
Jour,’’ delightfully sung, and ‘* The 
Swan,’’ Grieg. Two duets, one from 


‘*Aida’’ and one from ‘‘Il Trovatore,’’ 
completed the program. 

Romano Romani was one of the best ac- 
companists ever heard in this eity. 

The J. L. Hudson Company is giving an 
unusually attractive series of afternoon 
concerts this week, beginning Monday, Oct. 
6, and continuing through Saturday, Oet. 
ll. These musicales are free to the pub 
lic and appreciation of that fact is attest- 
ed by the capacity audiences which have 
gathered each day in Hudson Auditorium. 
The participants in these programs are the 
newly organized Hudson Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the leadership of Earl Van 
Amburgh, the Hudson Male Quartet and 
the Hudson Women’s Quartet, of which 
Jennie M,. Stoddard is conductor. 


M. M. 


Eva Gauthier to Sing Many Novelties at 
Her Recitals 


Kva Gauthier will give three recitals 
this season, at which she will introduce 
many new ultra-modern works for voice 
with piano and voice with string and wind 
instruments at the Greenwich Village Thea 
ter, New York. The concerts will occur 
on Sunday evenings at nine o’eclock, Nov. 
16, Dee. 14 and Jan, 11. 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 25, 1919 


THERE BREAKS A LIGHT 


The consummation for which the ages have been wait- 
ing has come at last—or, to speak by the card, has begun 
to come. Having obtained an initial momentum it will 
undoubtedly sweep on and its benefits presently extend 
themselves in all directions. Not to reach Hecuba by a 
circuitious route it is thus: Walter Damrosch, of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, has begun an interchange 
of programs with Pierre Monteux, of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Whereof the round, unvarnished mean- 
ing is that if Mr. Damrosch plans to give a certain sym- 
phony or suite or overture, or tone poem or whatever it 
may be Mr. Monteux will studiously refrain from giving 
the same thing if his New York excursion from Hunting- 
ton Ave. treads close upon the heels of one of the Dam- 
rosch functions, Thereby the security of certain feelings 
will remain unruffled and the critics will not fall into a 
distemper and abuse the second man who played the par- 
ticular symphony, or overture, or tone poem. 

It is a good precedent that these two conductors pro- 
pose to initiate. One does not entertain any question 
that its influential vibrations will be felt in other or- 
chestra circles. The uniformity of mental process to 
which symphony conductors, along with pianists, are sub- 
ject is a phenomenon confirmed by years of tiresome de- 
monstration. Every concert-giver knows how certain com- 
positions become epidemic in certain seasons. We have 
recently had a plague of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. The Damrosch men would play it, the Stransky 
men would play it, the Altschuler men would play it, the 
Muck-Rabaud-Monteux men would play it and when one 
finally breathed a prayer of gratitude after hearing the 
‘*Fate’’ theme for apparently the last time, the Stokow- 
ski cohorts would emerge from their barrier behind the 
Delaware and begin it ali over again. Nobody doubted 








that they could do it well. But everyone—or almost 
everyone—would have rejoiced and been exceeding glad 
to have had them exercise their virtues beyond compare 
on something else. And as it has been with Tchaikovsky 
so has it been at one time or another with Beethoven, 
Brahms, Schumann, Saint-Saéns, Schubert and the gods 
themselves only know how many others. If now the 
other supermen who shake the little stick will only see fit 
to co-operate in the spirit exhibited by Damrosch and 
Monteux we may look forward with angelic beatitude to 
something with a millenial savor. 

Of course, to draw upon the profound wisdom of Sir 
Roger de Coverley ‘‘Much may be said on both sides.’’ 
it is also true that every one who goes to the Boston con- 
certs doesn’t always go to the Damrosch; and people who 
delight in the Philharmonic don’t invariably flock to hear 
the Philadelphians; or, for that matter, the patrons of the 
Russian Symphony do not make it a law unto themselves 
to attend each function of the New Symphony. And it 
does not follow that because Tiffany sells jewelry the Gor- 
ham Co. ought to suspend its dealing in precious stones. 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS 


In spite of the fact that owing to the strikes in the 
printing trade in New York since the first of October 
every periodical, outside the daily papers, including 
monthlies, weeklies, failed to be issued, we brought Mv- 
SICAL AMERICA out through an extraordinary expenditure 
of effort and money. We sent paper by auto truck to the 
town where we printed it, several hundred miles, as the 
express companies were tied up. 

But when it came to the postal service, there we fell 
down, with the result that our paper was not delivered to 
many subscribers for several days after it was delivered to 
the mails. 

This gives us the opportunity to call attention to the 
fact that neither Postmaster Patten in New York nor the 
general postal service should be blamed for the delay in 
the delivery of second class mail, and even of first class 
mail, The responsibility must be put squarely on Con- 
gress, which has persistently refused to consider the un- 
ique position of the New York Post Office, which, in spite 
of the fact that it is the great revenue producer, has never 
been able to secure an appropriation sufficient to enable 
it to give adequate service. 

During the war, over 600 of the New York postmen 
either volunteered or were drafted. And through the re- 
fusal to grant adequate compensation, some of the best 
men in the postal service have long ago quit, finding bet- 
ter jobs elsewhere, so that to-day the postal service is 
hampered by the inadequacy in the number of employees, 
which prevents efficient service. 

The postal employees are, as Postmaster General Burleson 
said the other day with truth, really performing miracles, 
under the circumstances. 

While we are not in agreement with some of the Post- 
master General’s policies, it is due him that the public 
should know the truth as far as we see it and believe it 
to be. 





AS TO THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 


The reverberations of ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner’’ ruc- 
tions have not yet died down among us even if we have 
exchanged the tools of the foreign warfare to those of 
domestie strikes. The latest trouble comes from out the 
bosom of the church, from the home of taxicabs, from the 
sightly confines of Detroit. It seems that some ecclesias- 
tic has opposed the inclusion of the national anthem in 
the hymnal. Everybody has protested, including other 
ecclesiastics. We shall not presume to pass upon the 
merits of the controversy, The matter is one of con- 
science, not one of art. It it were the latter one might 
easily maintain that the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner’’ is not 
a jot worse, musically, than scores of the hymns upon 
which the devout wreak themselves with a vengeance 
every Sunday in the year. 

However, it will be advisable to discontinue the na- 
tional anthem at symphony concerts. The war is over, 
the tension of the crisis relaxed. The issue that was no 
longer dominates the popular thought. As a result the 
response ‘to the hymn becomes perfunctory. Being per- 
functory its significance and symbolism are lost upon the 
hearers, Apathy and indifference culminating in implied 
disrespect are the natural consequence. People grow 
forgetful but not for that reason less inherently patriotic. 

The daily performances of the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner’? 
have served their purpose. Now let the quotidian prac- 
tice cease. 





The Special Fall Issue of ‘‘Musical Amer- 
ica,’’ scheduled to appear on Oct. 18 but de- 
layed on account of the complete tie-up in 
the printing industries in New York City, 
will be published on Nov. 8. 
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Geraldine Farrar and Claude Gotthelf, Her Accomp 


‘“Between reels,’’ a photographer found time to take 
Geraldine Farrar, outside the Goldwyn Studios at Culver 
City, Cal., where the Metropolitan’s famous star has been 
making some pictures prior to resuming concert and ope- 
ratic activities this autumn. The newest film is called 
‘‘The Woman and the Puppet,’’ and the heroine’s story 
is said to be not unlike Carmen’s; which may account for 
the Carmenish costume of the prima donna. Mr. Gotthelf, 
who is also pictured, is her accompanist on her concert 
tour, and he has been playing for her at the film studios 
during some of her dances. Of this work, he writes to 
MusicaL AMERICA that he ‘‘enjoys it very much.’’ 


Scotti—It may be whispered low that Antonio Scotti, 
famous baritone and now impresario as well, is a bridge 
‘‘fan.’’ ‘Rather play than eat,’’ is even said to be his 
slogan. 

Rachmaninoff—A new work which the Philadelphia 
Orchestra plans to bring to New York is a symphony by 
Sergei Rachmaninoff. It is based on Edgar Allen Poe’s 
poem, ‘‘The Bells.’’ 

Ponselle—Anthony Ponzillo, brother of Rosa Ponselle, 
Metropolitan soprano, is said to be gifted with a remark- 
able voice. But he refuses to consider its exploitation. 
‘“We have two singers now in the family,’’ he observes 
of his two sisters, ‘‘and I think that is quite enough.’’ 

Yon—The concert organist Pietro A. Yon left New York 
this week for an extended concert tour, his first appear- 
ance being at Dallas, Tex. After his New York recital 
he will make a long tour through the East and Middle 
West. He will feature a group of his own compositions 

Alcock—At the luncheon given to Cardinal Mercier on 

Oct. 10 by the Pennsylvania Society, Merle Alcock, the 
contralto, was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. 
Schwab. The singer proudly displays a signed photograph 
of the Belgian prelate, which she received with his bless- 
ing. 
Peterson—On the evening of Oct. 10, following May 
Peterson’s recital at Roanoke, Va., the gifted Metro- 
politan soprano, was heard by an audience of 3000 
Shriners and their wives. Her singing captivated her 
hearers, and in recognition of her charming personality 
and fine art the Shriners decorated her with a ‘‘fez,’’ 
the highest tribute they could pay her. 

Kanders—As soon as Helene Kanders had appeared in 
the New York Hippodrome concert where the artists 
appearing with her included Gabrilowitsch, Pilzer, and 
Cantor Woolf, she at once began preparations for her own 
recital at Carnegie Hall next month. This concert over 
she will begin a tour which will take her to California. 
In January, she has a second Carnegie Hall recital. 

Strauss—A perhaps dubious eclat attaches to Richard 
Strauss’s new opera, ‘‘The Woman Without a Shadow,’’ 
in that the orchestration is scored for the largest num- 
ber of percussion instruments yet known to have been 
used in an opera. Drums, large and small, a revolving- 
drum, triangles, tambourines, castanets, tambourines, tom- 
toms, gongs, glockenspiel, celestas, glass-harmonica, a wind- 
machine and a thunder-machine constitute part of the 
equipment! 

Newcomb—Ethel Newcomb, American pianist, long a 
pupil of Leschetizky and for nearly fourteen years his 
assistant at Leipzig, wrote at one time, so it is told, to 
Andrew Carnegie, suggesting that, as in Europe occurs 
frequently, a pension might be settled by the millionaire 
on the veteran teacher-genius. ‘‘Mr. Carnegie has re- 
ceived your letters,’’ wrote his secretary in answer, ‘‘and 
is much impressed by its sincerity. He cannot accede to 
your suggestion, however, as he cannot approve Lesche- 
tizky’s action in taking four wives.’’ 

Kreisler—The name of Kreisler attracted to the pre- 
miere of ‘‘Apple Blossoms’’ such an audience of musi- 
cians as rarely is seen in a theater. There were orchestra 
conductors Josef Stransky, Walter Damrosch, Edgar Var- 
ese, Theodore Spiering, and singers, such as John Me- 
Cormack, Sophie Braslau, Andres de Segurola, Paul Rei- 
mers, Herbert Witherspoon. Pianists present were Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Alexander Lambert, 


anist 


Franz Kneisel, Ysaye, Elman and Jascha Heifetz were 
among the violinists, and Kreisler himself, in a dark 
corner back of the stage. 
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By Cantus Firmus 


O NCE an opera impresario returned from 


his annual vacation in Italy. As usual 
he was welcomed at the pier ‘by a weary 
horde of reporters. 

‘*A-h-h!!’? eried the impresario as he 
put his foot on Hoboken. ‘‘I am delighted 
to meet you ladies and gentlemen of the 
press! ’’ 

‘*Listen! He’s speaking English!’’ ex- 
claimed half a dozen reporters in the group. 
‘* And last year he didn’t know a word! ’’ 

‘*O, Monsieur,’’ began one of the writers 
in French. 

‘Not a word in any tongue but English! ’’ 
cried the impresario, with a gesture of 
firmness. ‘‘I refuse to be interview in any 
but the language of my America! And now, 
I suppose, you are waiting for my announce- 
ment. Gather around me, children. 

‘First of all, I want to tell you that the 
coming season will be dull and stupid—no, 
don’t interrupt me, please! 

‘My new tenor who has been described 
by my misleading publicity man as the su- 
perior of Caruso is a third-rater, at the best 
—don’t interrupt, please! And it is false that 
I am to pay him $10,000 a performance. He 
will not receive a dollar more than $175 
a week—don’t interrupt, please! 

‘“My sopranos will be equally disappoint- 
ing and as for baritones—the less said about 
them the better. 

‘“My répertoire will contain the same old 
war-horses, and of course, the ten novelties 
described in the prospectus (I shall have 
this annual piece of fiction abolished next 
season) will not materialize. 

‘“My orchestra is pretty poor, for we have 
cut down on expenses and reduced the size 
—will some one kindly ring for an am- 
bulance and have the three gentlemen who 
have fainted removed? Let us pass over my 
ballet forces—it is a painful subject. 

‘¢You should know that our tour will be 
very short this year; it seems that not many 
of the cities we visited last season want us. 
I congratulate them on their improved taste! 

‘‘Regarding myself, ladies and _ gentle- 
men, I want to make a public apology for 
my artistic offenses of the past. I was too 
ignorant-—’’ é 

‘‘Grab him, Bill!’’ Two sturdy men in 
white uniforms seized the speaker. ‘‘ He got 
away from tre keepers on the steamer, *? om 
plained one of the huskies, ‘‘but we’ve got 
him now, and he’ll go where he belongs.’ 

* * ” 


From An Artistic Cynic 
Dear CANTUS FIRMUS :— 

A clipping sent from Honolulu says that 
during the recent eruption of Mauna Loa, a 
violinist was swept into the sea by the rush 
of a tidal-wave caused by the eruption. It 
seems hard lines that tidal waves should be 
the prerogative of the Hawaiian islands, as 
we could use a few in the vicinity of Aeolian 
Hall and Carnegie Hall from time to time, 


during the open season for violinists. 
J. A. H. 


* * + 


ie editing material for our forthcoming 
Fall Issue we find the statement in a cer- 
tain correspondent’s article: ‘‘The season’s 
music will be proved only by pure local tal- 
ent.’’ 
* * * 
Canton, (Ohio) teacher advertised him- 
self in the local press as ‘‘Ame- 
rica’s most distinguished Pianist and Sup- 
reme Master.’’ Wonder who he ranks as 
America’s second best pianist? 
* * * 


O UR jolly friend, the Times of Cuba, 
permitted someone (evidently a press 
agent) to announce that a certain soprano 
will appear as ‘‘America’s Azucena’’ in 
‘«Favorita and in other learing rdéles.’’ 

* * * 


HE Associated Press reports the discov- 
ery of the remains of a fossil measuring 
thirty-two feet, ten inches in height. Pretty 
tall critics in those good old times. 
* * * 


M** Heaven forgive the proof-readers 
who corrected our column last week. 
We shan’t. 


ONTRIBUTED by Charles Repper: 
Letters (received by a mail order 
house) : 


‘*Let me know if you have any real quick 
little pieces for the piano played with a 
chord’’. 

‘We found the snare-drum with a faulty 
head. These drums are used in Triumph 
Church of God. The head busted when we 
was singing the first day. It was being 
used by an experienced drummer.’’ 

* * * 


From the Watertown Times 


The fifty choristers under the direction of 
Prof. Jones of Chicago rose tier upon tier in 
the extended choir loft, and as the mighty 
waves of music swelled and faded with the 
professor’s baton, the bright glisten of eyes 
and teeth seemed to lend spirituality in puri- 
ty and power. One moment the chorus fad- 
ed to the lightness of an evening zephyr and 
the next, with that fine frenzy characteris- 
tic of the colored race, there pealed forth a 
mass of sound like the thunderous roll of 


mountainous waves in a diluvian storm. 
7 * 7 


FTER all, the mother who sold her 

daughter to a millionaire for a few 
thousand dollars may have been justified. 

The child may have displayed symptoms 

of becoming a harpist. 

” * * 

Ww* know many doting mothers and sis- 

ters of artists but we have yet to hear 

of one who wouldn’t whisper in confidence: 

‘You know —— isn’t at all strong.’’ 
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RANZ C. BORNSCHEIN, violinist and 
composer, was born Feb. 10, 1879. He 

first studied violin with his father and 
went to Peabody Conservatory in 
Baltimore for 
seven years, tak- 
ing a diploma in 
composition in 
1902. While there 
he studied violin 
with Joan C. Van 
Hulsteijn, _ har- 
mony with Philip 
Kahmer and O. 
B. Boise. In 1900, 
when still a pupil 
there he won the 
prize given by 
the conservatory 
for the best 
string quartet. 
In 1906 he be- 
came connected 
with the Con- 
servatory in the position of violin teacher in 


then 





Franz C. Bornsrhein 


the preparatory department, and leader of 
two of the student orchestras. 

In 1906 the Chicago Madrigal Club 
awarded him the prize for the best setting 
for mixed chorus of Cunningham’s ‘‘A 
Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea.’’ His set- 
ting of Hugo’s ‘‘The Djinns’’ for or- 
chestra and baritone, shared the first prize 
given by the Cleveland Mendelssohn Club 
in 1913. ‘‘Onowa’’ a cantata for soprano, 
chorus and orchestra, gained him the com- 
petition of the New Jersey Tri-City Music 
Festivals for the best American choral 
compositian. 

Other of his works are ‘‘The Phantom 
Canoe,’’ ‘‘The Espousal of a Hero,’’ 
‘‘The Sea God’s Daughters,’’ Violin Con- 
certo in G minor, string quartet, piano 
quintet and other works. He was musical 
critic on the Baltimore Evening Sun from 
1910 to 1913, is a contributor to the lead- 
ing musical journals, and is correspondent 
of Musica AmMERIcA. He is conductor of 
orchestras of the Baltimore Musie School 
Settlement. In 1906 he married Hazel 
Knox, the soprano. Lives in Baltimore at 
present. 
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PARISH WILLIAMS 
WINS APPROBATION 


Baritone Makes Excellent Im- 
pression in Début Program 
At Aeolian 


Making his first appearance in recital in 
New York, Parish Williams was heard on 
Monday evening, Oct. 13 at Aeolian Hall. 
Mr. Williams, a Californian, comes to us 
from Portland where he has been residing 
and singing for several years. His program 
was well chosen, opening with the ‘‘I] Pen- 





American Baritone 


Parish Williams, 


sier’’ aria from Haydn’s ‘‘Orfeo’’, conti- 
nuing with Handel’s ‘‘Come and Trip It’’, 
the old English ‘‘Have You Seen But a 
White Lily Grow?’’ and Durante’s ‘‘ Tutto 
Vergine’’. Of these classic pieces he show- 
ed appreciation of content and style. The 
old English piece he sang with conspicuous 
charm in piano tones. 


For his next group four Scandinavian 


songs proved enjoyable and unfamiliar ma- 
terial. Sinding’s ‘‘ Moods, ‘‘ Victor Bendix ’s 
‘*We Have Parted’’, a Lange-Miiller Sere- 
nade and Grieg’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’’ were 
the items, and Mr. Williams caught their 
spirit with skill. The serious Bendix song 
was the finest of them, the Lange-Miiller, a 
rather cheap affair, the best liked by the 
audience. But audiences es alway applaud the 
lightest of the light more ardently than the 
serious. Godard’s magnificent old soul 
‘*Le Voyageur’’ Mr. Williams sang with 
conviction, though the song is to us more of 
a bass than a baritone song. Weckerlin’s 
‘*L,’Etoile du Matin’’ he sang exquisitely, 
Dupare’s ‘‘La Vie Anterieure with conside- 
rable style, though at a too rapid tempo for 
our taste. <A _ little Georges song ‘*La 
Pluie’’ was redemanded, a slight matter with 
a tinkling piano part such as always means 
a repetition. The group closed with Widor’s 
‘‘Le Plongeur,’’ a good rhythmic song, 
which Mr. Williams delivered spiritedly. 

There was little short of an ovation after 
his singing in English of Rhéa Silberta’s 
‘*In Memoriam’’, a song rich in invention. 
Mr. Williams made it very effective and the 
audience of both singer and song after it. 
Then there were Eastwood Lane’s captiva- 
ting ‘‘The Little Fisherman’’, H. N. Red- 
man’s ‘‘ Rose-Dark, the Solemn Sunset’’ and 
Treharne’s ‘‘The Wild Ride.’’ As encores 
Mr. Williams gave Grieg’s ‘‘A Swan’? after 
the Seandinavian group, and Ferrari’s ‘‘ Le 
Miroir’’, after the French. He has a bari- 
tone voice of lyric quality, an interpretative 
sense that is marked; his pianissimo singing 
is delectable, but like all singers who com- 
mand it so well, he must guard agaisnt using 
it too freely. A little more resonance in the 
production of his upper tones in forte would 
make his singing even more attractive. On 
the whole he made a debut of excellence; he 
will be heard again with pleasure. 

Ellmer Zoller was the accompanist. Bar- 
ring his interpolation of a number of tonic 
chords up the keyboard on the final measure 
of the Handel piece and one or two other 
similar items that were out of place, he was 
generally efficient. 

A. W. K. 





Horatio Parker’s Condition Improved. 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Oct. 18.—Horatio 
Parker, dean of the Yale School of Music, 
who has been ill for a long period at his 
summer home at Blue Hill, Me., returned to 
New Haven last week. He is reported to 
be slightly better but it is thought that it 
will be some time before he will be able to 
resume his duties. A. T. 
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“Chamber Music in the Home 
Is Plan of Bernard Sinsheimer 





Gifted Musician Believes the Drawing 


ate Programs 


velties For This Year’s 


-Returns From Europe With Several 


Room Gives Best Setting for Intim- 
Interesting No- 


Programs 








America a few weeks 


R * TURNING to 


ago on the Royal George, Bernard 
Sirsheimer has been getting ready for an 
active seacon, both in the teaching and con- 
ceit fields. Mr. 
journ was a long one this year, 
April to Septem 
ber. In April he 
left America, as 


he was 


Sinsheimer’s European so- 


lasting from 


booked to 
teach in England, 
H olland 
Franee during the 


and 


summer months. 


Tina Stork, well 
known as an illus 
trator as well as a 
violinist, engaged 
Mr. Sinsheimer to 
go abroad with 
her, so that she 
might keep up her 
studies all sum- 





mer. Mr. Sins- 
heimer had met 
her some years Bernard Sinsheimer 


ago at Professor 

sevcick’s, at 

Prague, where she was studying, and re- 
newed the acquaintance in New York last 
winter. 

Mme. Stork was so desirous of continu- 
ing with him this season that in Septem- 
ber she offered him a two year’s contract 
to remain abroad, locate in either Paris or 
Lodon and form his string quartet there. 


But after careful consideration Mr. Sins- 
heimer decided to return to his teaching 
and quartet activity here in his native 
land. Mme. Stork would have come _ to 
America for the winter when she learned 
of his decision, but she was unable to get 
a passport. So Mr. Sinsheimer went with 
her to London and placed her there with 
Rivard, the noted London violin teacher. 

To a  MusicAL AMERICA _ representa- 
tive, Mr. Sinsheimer told of his summer 
abroad, after returning to New York from 
a visit to his friend and colleague, Jacques 
Thibaud, at Monmouth Beach, N. J. 

‘*T heard the Hungarian boy violinist, 
Parthos, at Scheveningen, where he attract- 
ed great audiences, playing the Beethoven 
Concerto,’’ said Mr. Sinsheimer. ‘‘He is a 
Hubay pupil. I also heard Professor Schmu- 
ler of the Amsterdam Conservatory play the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto at these concerts. 
Opera and symphony concerts I heard at 
Biarritz and Cautretts, very fine perform- 
ances, I can assure you. 

‘* All this talk about the exorbitant prices 
in Europe of food and clothing is greatly 
exaggerated. They are no higher than they 
are here, if as high. What am I going to 
play that is new? At my quartet concerts I 
will produce a new String Quintet by Frank 
Bridge, whom I consider one of the best of 
the younger school of English composers, 
also his fine ‘Irish Melody,’ and a Trio by 
John Ireland, whose work is attracting so 
much favorable notice. Novelties are not 
easy to find now in Europe, but I managed 
to find these. And of an American of whom 
we should be proud, I am going to play a 
string quartet by Edwin Grasse, who lives 


in New York and is well known both as 
violinist and composer. My quartet will give 
as formerly a series of concerts at Rum- 
ford Hall. 

‘*My plan of giving chamber music con- 
certs in homes of intelligent music lovers, I 
inaugurated a few seasons ago on a small 
scale. I believe that chamber music ought 
to be played intimately in the home, rather 
than in the formal concert hall. So I sug- 
gested to a number of persons who love 
chamber musie to invite their friends and 
let me prepare an interesting chamber music 
program. The chairs are not arranged as for 
a concert at all; they are left as one finds 
them in a drawing room, and the guests sit 
where they choose and listen to the music 
most comfortably. The plan has worked out 
wonderfully and my quartet is already 
booked to present no less than 20 of these 
programs this winter, in such places as 
White Plains, Staten Island, Crestwood, 
Woodmere, ete. In giving these concerts I 
have noticed that persons who never before 
went to hear chamber music have become 
chamber music lovers by bringing it to them 
in a drawing room, instead of in a hall, in 
the more routine way. After all, chamber 
music belongs in the home, as its very name 
implies, ’’ A. W. K. 





Los Angeles Musicians Féted on Tr-p 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 15.—Anna 
Sprotte and Gertrude Ross have returned 
to Los Angeles from an interesting con- 
cert trip to Eureka and San Francisco. At 
the former city a musical festival was held 
in which Mrs. Sprotte was the principal 
star and Mrs. Ross divided the honors as 
composer and accompanist. At San Fran- 
cisco Jack Hillman, one of the leading 
teachers in that city, gave a studio tea 
in their honor, at which he sang Mrs. Ross’s 
‘*My Madonna,’’ and ‘‘The Open Road’’ 
and Mrs. Sprotte sang her ‘‘ Three Songs of 
the Desert.’’ Lawrence Strauss, the tenor, 
gave a dinner for them followed by a 
musicale. Wager Swayne, one of Mrs. 
Ross’s former teachers, gave a dinner for 
her and Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hertz en- 
tertained them at a tea, at which Mrs. 
Sprotte sang a number of the Ross songs. 

W. F. G. 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


H, RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th St., New York 





JOHANN BERTHELSEN 


Teacher of Singing and Opera 
Studios 223 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 1839 





MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 
Tel. Riverside 2605. (Authorized Exponent) 


1 W. 89th St., New Lork 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


Mme, KATHRYN CARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 
257 West 86th Street New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 


MARGUARITE CHALLET 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH in French Repertoire 
60 West 46th St., New York. Tel. Bryant 1880 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America 


ETHEL CAVE-COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., New York Plaza 2450 


MR, AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
1018 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


PAUL DUFAULT Tenor 


Now on Transcontinental Tour of Canada from 
Halifax to Vancouver 
Pers. Address: St. Helene de Bagot, Canada, P.Q. 


J. WARREN ERB CON2UOTORcoacH— 
Address: 220 Madison Ave., New York 
Tel. Murray Hill 427 








Studio: 























WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street, New York 
______s—srTelephone ¢ Columbus 7031 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 807 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Friday Afternoon—Saturday Morning 


HENRY T. FLECK, LL.D, 


Head Musical Department, 
Hunter College, New York. 
68th and Park Ave. - Tel. 2443 Rhinelander 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


bk ss HEMSTREET TE SSRERS OF 


SINGING 
50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1445 


Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, UN. =. 


MARY HOWE - 


(Mrs. Edward O. Burton) 
VERMONT’S FAMOUS SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 ean ane Avenue 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 


MRS. J, HARRISON-IRVINE 


Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Coaching 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


EDITH MILLIGAN KING, Pianist 
































ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER—-SOLOIST 
Studio, 63 Gates Ave., Brooklyn 
Telephone, Prospect 9315 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, N. Y. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. Phone—Circle 1505 











Summer Address Princes Bay P. O. 
Phone Totterville 1200 





MAE D. MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—Interpretation 
STUDIO: 819 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS —- Soprano 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Bedford 6935 17 Revere Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDMUND J. MYER Voice 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


DOUSLAS POWELL SPA ez Se Vore 
Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent 
singers. 


1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera 
House Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


MARGUERITE ROBERISON . Diction 


EUPHONEOUS ENGLISH DICTION 
Special attention to the elimination of foreign 
accents and provincialisms. 

Studio: 33 West 81st St., New York 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. *Phone Schuyler 6327 
By Appointment Only. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


RODNEY SAYLOR 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 4075. Home Ph.: Waverly 2650 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, "Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
Address: 167 West 80th St., New York City 

Phone Schuyler 9520. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS ‘sicr”™'s 


In New York Tuesdays and Fridays 
115 East 34th St. Tel. Murray Hill 2444 


ANNA RUZENA SPROTTE 


School of Vocal Art 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 400-401 Blanchard Bldg. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNE E. ZIEGLER, Director 
All‘singers made self-supporting. Summer term 
at New York and Asbury Park 


























Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 








REGINALD 


WEET 


Composer 








Compositions Available 


‘Riders to the Sea” 


Opera In One Act 
Libretto by J. M. SYNGE 


Six Orchestral 
Sketches 


To lines of WALT WHITMAN 
PERFORMED THREE TIMES 


by 


New York Philharmonic Sooiety 


The New York Sun, December 20th, 1918 
—‘‘The instrumental colorings were ingeni 
ous and the composer's purpose made clear. 
Very clever doings with an orchestra.’’ 

New York American, December 20th, 1918 
—'‘Aroused interest. . . Mr. Sweet has 
a poetic feeling and imagination, and a fine 
sense of instrumental coloring.’’ 


New York Evening World, December 20th, 
1918—'‘‘Very good tone painting.’’ 


New York Herald, December 21st, 1918 
‘*Music ideas stated in a highly impression 
istic fashion on the orchestra with clever 
ness and color.’’ 





6 a) ” 
Porphyria’s Lover 
Poem by Browning 
Dramatic Ballade for 


Baritone and Orchestra 


A Delightful Group of 
Four Songs 


To Lyries of 


Rabindranath Tagore 


“Twilight” 

“Thine Eyelids Droop”’ 
‘“Remind Me Not’’ 

“If Only In Dreams”’ 


Published by 
G. SCHIRMER (Inc.) | 
3 East 43d Street | 


Personal Representative: | 
GRETCHEN DICK, | 
1400 Broadway, N. Y. City | 
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Humiston, assistant direetor of the Phil 
. harmonie Society; Josiah Zuro, opera con 
Dramati Ballads ductor and director of the New School of wae N 


Unique Feature of 
Fanning’s Programs 














Cecil Fanning, Well-Known Baritone 


Cecil Fanning, American baritone, is feat- 
uring the longer dramatic ballads on his 
recital programs this season, and they had 
a conspicuous place on the program of 
his recital at Aeolian Hall on Oct. 21. Mr. 
Fanning, like all singers who develop a 
varied répertoire, has in command many of 
the shorter ballads, but he has made a 
specialty of the longer dramatic ballad in 
the creation of which Carl Loewe occupies 
a place in the front rank. Among this com- 
poser’s masterpieces are ‘‘Edward,’’ ‘Sir 
Oluf’’ and ‘‘Archibald Douglas,’’ all of 
them employed by Mr. Fanning in his con- 
cert career. The latter is being featured 
by him in this season’s concerts. Loewe’s 
‘¢Erl-king’’ has been employed by him many 
times as an interesting contrast with Schu- 
bert’s version of the same poem. 





OFFER $500 FOR OVERTURE 


Hugo Riesenfeld Announces Contest For 


American Composers 

Hugo Riesenfeld, director of the Rivoli 
and Rialto Theaters, New York, has of- 
fered a prize of $500 for the best overture 
submitted to him before March 31, 1920. 
The competition will be opened to any 
composer residing in this country. The on- 
ly condition is that ‘‘the work must not be 
too difficult a nature to prevent its being 
played with a limited number of rehear- 
sals by either the Rivoli or Rialto Or- 
chestras which consist of fifty men.’’ 

Mr. Riesenfeld has appointed as judges 
of the contest Kurt Schindler, director of 
the Schola Cantorum of New York; W. H. 


Galli-Curci 
Frances Alda 
Mary Garden 

Carolina Lazzari 
Charles Hackett 
Rudolph Ganz 


and 


Jonn McCormack 











Management: Charles L. Wagner 


D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 


511 Fifth Avenue New York 





























Opera; Edward Falck, former assistant 
conductor at the Metropolitan, now diree¢ 
tor of music at the Aeolian Company; Ot 
to Langey, of the orchestral department of 
G. Schirmer, Inc., and Erno Rapee, con 
duetor of the Rivoli Orchestra. 

Arrangements have been made with G. 
Schirmer Inc., to publish the prize-win 
ning composition and all royalties will re 
vert to the composer. Scores may be ad 
dressed to Edward Falck in care of the 
Rialto Theater. 


EXACTING SEASON AHEAD 
FOR FLORENCE MACBETH 


Soprano Will Fill More Than Forty En- 
gagements and Travel Nearly 
20,000 Miles 


The growing popularity of Florence Mae 
beth carries with it for her, in the coming 
season, the penalty of a most exacting sea- 
son. Commencing at St. Paul, in her home 
State, on Aug. 51 she proceeded to the Na- 
tional Festival held at Loekport during the 
first week of September. Leaving Lockport 
she returned to New York and devoted her 
self to singing to wounded soldiers in the 
hospitals, finally going to Hagerstown, Md., 
on Sept. 30. On Oct. 6 she sang for the 
Sorosis Club, New York. 

On Oct. 15 she sang at Findlay, O., from 
there journeying to Minneapolis to appear 
on Oct. 18 with the orchestra of that city. 
Next day there was an engagement at Super- 
ior, Wis., to be filled and one the day after 
at Ashland, Wis., from whence her engage- 
ments lead her to Denver, Col. Returning 
Kast the succeeding concert is at Akron, O., 
on Nov. 7. On the next day she proceeds to 
Chicago to commence her season with the 
Chicago Opera Association, with which she 
will, as usual, sing many important colora- 
tura roles. 

In January, before leaving for the opera 
season in New York, Miss Macbeth goes to 
Hamilton and Toronto to give important re- 
citals. In February she will again appear 
in coloratura réles with the Chicago Opera 
and at the conclusion of the season in March 
will recommence her concert work with re- 
citals at Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo, 
N. Y., followed by concerts at Peoria and 
Pontiac, Il. From the latter place she jour- 
neys to Albuquerque, New Mex., and then 
on to Phoenix and Bisbee, Ariz. The next 
stop is at Los Angeles, followed by recitals 
at San Francisco, San Diego, Cal., and Reno, 
Nev. On the return journey to New York 
a halt will be made for a concert at Mil- 
waukee on April 20, and at three other 
places en route. Her return again to New 
York during the first week of May will mark 
the termination of a most strenuous eight 
months, during which she will have filled 
over forty engagements and travelled nearly 
20,000 miles. 


Ruano Bogislav To Feature Gypsy Song; 


Ruano Bogislav, (Mrs. Riccardo Martin ) 
the concert singer whose gypsy and Rus 
sian folk songs at the Princess Theater, 
New York, were features of the concert 
appearances last season, is to be heard in 
at least two New York recitals this year 
if her plans for a foreign tour ean be ad- 
justed. She has been invited to sing in 
London, and last week received an offer 
from South American impresario for a 
long tour of that country. Madame 
lav will feature gypsy songs this season, 
giving them in the gypsy costume and with 
a specially designed setting. 


2H gis 
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Songs of C. Harold Lowden Heard at 
Atlantic City 
ATLANTIC CITY, Sept. 29.-—J. Harvey 
Lowden, baritone was one of the soloists 
heard with Leman’s Symphony Orchestra, 
during the week of Sept. 22. Mr. Lowden 
was cordialiv greeted by large audiences. 


His varied and well chosen programs in 
cluding ‘‘The Return,’’ and ‘‘Autumn 


Song’’ two delightful works of C. Harold 
Lowden, which were outstanding features, 
being sung almost daily, met with approval. 
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YALE AGAIN HEARS 
PARKER’S FINE ‘ODE’ 


David Stanley Smith Conducts 
Score—Gallo Forces 

Win Triumph 

NEW HAVEN, CONN,, Oct. 9. 


week has been a busy one for music-lovers 





The past 


here. The principal attractions offered were 
Horatio Parker’s ‘‘Ode,’’ 
it of the Gallo Comie Opera Company at the 
Shubert Theater. It 
formance of Parker’s melodie choral 
‘*Ode,’’ a true musical gem, in whieh the 
beauty of the score was enhanced by the 
delightful work done by Grace Kerns, so- 
prano, assisted by the local symphony or 
chestra and the Choral Art Society, conduct- 
ed by David Stanley Smith of the Yale 
School of Music in the absence of the com 
poser who is recovering from a recent ill 
ness. 

The Parker work was performed during 
the convocation exercises held in Woolsey 
Hall in honor of Cardinal Mercier, upon 
whom Yale University conferred the degree 
of LL. D. Harry B. Jepson presided at 
the great Newberry organ in the ‘‘Ode.’’ 
He was also heard in a Romance by Pierne. 

The composition is rather short in dura- 
tion—it requires but thirty-five minutes for 
performance—but the composer accomplishes 
much in that time, and the result is that one 
listens to a work imbued profusely with in- 
spiration and originality throughout. On 
Thursday evening the occasion was just as 


and a week’s vis 


was the second per 


Mme. RIDER-KELSE 


Studio Address: 


220 Madison Ave., New York 


impressive as the one last 
formance as satisfying. 
her solos with understanding and 
tion. At all times she convincingly 
proof that she is gifted with a soprano voice 
of remarkable beauty which she uses with 
assurance, Mr. Smith did commendable 
work with the orchestra and chorus. The 
Choral Art Society’s part in the ‘*Ode’’ 
was par excellence. Admission to the exer 
cises was by invitation only. The hall was 
thronged with guests and members of the 
various departments in Yale. 

Another event of importance was the 
week’s visit of the Gallo Comie Opera forces 
in ‘*'The Mikado,’’ ‘Chimes of Normandy,’’ 
and ‘*Pinafore’’ given at the Shubert. The 
orchestra was conducted by Max Bendix, 
the veteran conductor, whose work is always 
of sterling quality. Never have we attend» 
ed performances of comic operas that were 
so elaborately staged, splendidly acted, and 
sung with such perfection as those which 
the Gallo organization offered here this 
week. ‘*The Mikado’’ was given on Mon 
day evening with a cast composed of Wil 
liam Danforth, a member of the Society of 
American Singers, in the réle of the Mikado. 
Warren Proctor, as Nanki Poo; Jefferson De 
Angelis, Ko Ko; Hana Shimozum, Yum 


June, the per 
Grace IKerns sang 
convie 


gave 


Yum; Ethel Bagnall, Peep Bo; Greta Ris 
ley, Katisha; Louis Cassavant, Too Bah; 
Albert Parr, Pish Tush, and Rosamond 


Whiteside, Pitti-Sing. The singing and aet 
ing of Warren Proctor, William Danforth, 
and Hana Shimozumi, a young Japanese 
with a charming voice and personality, were 
especially praiseworthy. a 


Laura Littlefield, soprano, has just been 
re-engaged as a soloist by the Boston Sym 
phony. She will sing at the Cambrid 
cert March 4. 


con 
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America’s Foremost Soprano 


Season 1919-20 


Management — DANIEL MAYER 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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JAQUES-DALCROZE 


Principal of the Institute Jaques-Dalcroze, Geneva, Switzerland 


of students. 


MONSIEUR DALCROZE will visit the United States early 1920 with a party 
Engagements from Educational and Musical Institutions for 
LECTURE-DEMONSTRATIONS of Eurythmics NOW BOOKING. 


Address Inquiries to 


The Dalcroze School of Eurythmics 
9 East 59th Street, New York 
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MAGDELEINE BRARD 


TRIUMPHS 


In New York Recital at. Aeolian Hall 
October 17, 1919 


NEW YORK HERALD: 
MISS BRARD PLAYS 
WITH MATURE ART 
DESPITE YOUTH 


child pianists are concerned no 
one to compare with Miss Magdeleine Brard, 
the seventeen-year-old Prix d’Honneur artist 
of the Paris Conservatoire, who gave a recital 
in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, has ap- 
peared in New York in recent years. 


So far as 


What commends itself principally about 
Miss Brard is that she does not play like 
a prodigy, or yet with quite the assurance 


of a well bored and musically saturated vir- 
Some of her playing showed unusual 
There were things in her Chopin 
that truly remarkable artist 
could have played. Such light, yet sure 
manipulation of the left hand as she display- 
envy in some of the 
Then there were 
her came to the 
surface, seemed as if her 
mind wandered for a space, and the long dark 


tuoso. 
maturity. 


group only a 


ed must have aroused 


mature pianists present. 


moments when the child in 


moments when it 


curls, short dress and shy, childlike manner 
seemed to predominate. Even in these mo- 
ments there was charm. One felt that a 


human being, not, as is the case with many 
youthful players, a sort of mechanical piano 
player, was being heard. 

Miss Brard’s technical agility is extraordi 
nary. Yet it was not as a player of difficult 
passages that she impressed most deeply. It 
was the emotional and the personal element 
that she put into her music that counted most 
strongly. Her playing is feminine to the 
core. Light, graceful things come from her 
fingers with delightful spontaneity. Now and 
then tried to play heavy chords and 
fortissimo passages, but without the success 
or charm that characterized her more delicate 
Saint-Saens and Liszt 
were represented on 
audi- 


she 


Glazounow, 
Chopin 
her programme. Her success with the 
ence was so great that she had to repeat sev- 


numbers. 
in addition to 


eral of her numbers. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 


The afternoon recital was given by Miss 
Magdeleine Brard, who is but sixteen years 
of age, yet who has already won more serious 
recognition than has been accorded by New 
York audiences to any child of her age since 
the boyish days of Josef Hofmann, 

This young French girl has rightly been 
brought to America in aid of a Franco-Ameri- 
can artistic entente, for she is at once one of 
the most unusual and the truest artists of the 
the pianoforte that France had produced in 
the last decade. 

Miss Brard 
of technical 
controlled, as it is to be 
the Paris Conservatoire, by a just 
taste and sense of measure. Her playing 
yesterday of the Chopin ballade, Opus 23, and 
of the two Chopin preludes was really master- 
ful and marked perhaps the high point of the 
In these numbers she displayed a 
combined with 


combination 
feeling, 
expected from a 


rare 
poetic 


possesses a 
virtuosity and 


pupil of 


afternoon. 
delicate feminine sensibility, 
something which was masculine 
and even in repression. It was playing which 
was never febrile, but which was infused with 
healthy emotion. Other 
Saint-Saens’s arrange- 
ment ,of the ballet music from Gluck’s ‘‘AI- 
and also his 
She was greeted by a 
showed its delight in 


in outlook 


a warm glow of 


numbers which were 
Liszt's 


ceste,’’ ‘*Sospiro’’ 


Eleventh Rhapsodie. 


large audience, which 


no uncertain manner. 
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NEW YORK SUN: 
French Child is Heard in Afternoon 


Two pianists played in Aeolian Hall yester- 
day, one in the afternoon and the other in 
the evening. Magdeleine Brard, a French 


child who came here last season with her 
teacher, gave the afternoon recital, and con- 
firmed the impression made at her debut. 
This girl of 16 possesses an extraordinary 
piano talent, the greatest revealed by any 
juvenile prodigy since tha advent of Josef 
Hofmann. 

Her playing is marked not only by technic- 
al facility of the highest type but by exqui- 
sitely sensitive touch and that fine feeling 
for the contour of the phrase which betokens 
a musical nature. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES: 


Her performance is indeed an astonishing 
one. Her playing yesterday showed 
a wide range of powers of a sort that make 
up a definite artistic individuality. ; 
Her technical facility is highly developed; 
so is her insight into several different kinds 


of music. . She began with a long 
and elaborate series of variations by Glaz- 
ounow that are variously picturesque rather 
than highly imaginative, but in which Miss 
Brard found a great range of color and ex- 
pression, and reveled in them, squeezing 
them well of all they contain, and never 
without full assurance. 


EVENING MAIL: 


THE EVENING POST 
A Brilliant French Pianist 


In beauty of tone few pianists of the day 
could give points to Mlle. Brard. There is 
real and perpetual charm in her touch. She 


evoked from the Chopin pieces and from 
‘*Sospiro’’ and the eleventh (and least inter- 
esting) of the Liszt rhapsodies a most agree- 
able variety of colors, and she sang the 
melody like a prima donna. It was a treat. 
too, to her her thoroughly Parisian arrange- 
ment of Gluck’s thoroughly Parisian ‘‘AI- 
ceste’’ ballet music. The audience was large 
and appreciative, and many crowded, when 
the programme was ended, to the stage, to 
demand extras ,a compliment probably never 
before accorded to one so young. 


THE EVENING WORLD: 


Art’s standards have no consideration for 
age, either too little, or too much, and Miss 
Brard is worth hearing for the quality of her 


playing and for the understanding of what 
she plays that she compels her audiences to 
appreciate. Her interpretations of Chopin's 
works especially are full of sentiment and 
of exquisite sensibility. 

In a theme and variations by Glazounow, 
she demonstrated her technical ability and as- 
surance, qualities no less marked in her pro- 
nouncements of Liszt and Saint-Saens com- 
positions. Her audience yesterday showed 
its enjoyment without equivocation and com- 
pelled several repetitions. 


La Petite Mademoiselle. 


‘*That lovely child!’’ a woman murmured, 
as Magdeline Brard appeared on the stage 
at Aeolian Hall, Friday afternoon. Those 


long dark curls, grave eyes and reluctant 
smile do invoke the sympathetic attitude we 
all unconsciously adopt toward childhood. 
But with the opening chords of the 
Glazounow ‘‘Theme,’’ one knew this was no 
child’s play. 

Miss Brard commands her instrument with 


the fearlessness, abandon and zest that be- 
long so naturally to youth. She dazzles with 
the vivacity and brilliancy of her execution. 
You become too absorbed in the artist’s 
conception to mind an occasional inaccuracy, 
or unbalanced phrase. After all, it is better 
to err on that side. The Chopin numbers, 
two of which had to be repeated, gave her 
the best opportunity for her most successful 
style, though perhaps her finest tonal effect 
was the ‘‘Ballet Alceste.’’ 


STEINWAY PIANO 


THE MORNING TELEGRAPH: 


MISS BRARD 
CHARMS HEARERS 


Young French Pianist Is Heard at 
Aeolian Hall in Delightful 


WINS ENTHUSIASTIC PLAUDITS 


Child Prodigy Is Sponsored by the French- 
American Association for Musical Art. 


By AILEEN ST. JOHN-BRENON. 


Magdeleine Brard, the diminutive French 
pianist, charmed a large audience yesterday 
afternoon at Aeolian Hall. Little Miss Brard 
looks as if she could scarcely boast of four- 
teen Summers as she sits at the piano in her 
simple white frock, with her raven curls 
down her back, yet she plays with the assur- 
ance and poise of an old-timer, 

With all her self-possession, she has the 
simplicity of and the unaffected 
demeanor that is becoming to one so young. 
She is quite at home on the stage and has 
none of the awkwardness of the girl in her 
early ’teens. It is as delightful to look at 
her as it is to listen to her. 

Miss Brard is unique among child prodi- 
the letter, or 


bearing 


gies. She masters, not only 
perhaps one should say the notes, but the 
spirit of a composer. One does not feel 


while listening to her that it is necessary to 
make allowance for her youth. 

You can sit back in your orchestra chair 
and revel in the sheer beauty and delicacy 
of her playing. 

It is in the delicate, fanciful compositions 
that Miss Brard excels. There is an ethereal 
quality in her playing that cannot be sur- 
passed, and combined with purity of tone 
and a brilliant technique it forms an equip- 
ment that may well be envied. . . 

Miss Brard won the admiration and the 
enthusiasm of her audience, and the French- 
American Association for Musical Art should 
be tendered a vote of thanks for a delightful 
afternoon, and for fostering the talent of 
such a brilliant little artist. 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE: 


Mile. Brard, a Paris Conservatoire product, 
is but 16 years of age and looks with her 
short dresses and long black curls no more 
than 12 or 13. She has of course been called 
a prodigy, but her playing disclosed yester- 
day a remarkable degree of maturity. Cer- 
tainly the musical independence with which 
she approached the various compcsitions on 
her program yesterday is surprising and 
gratifying. Not only did the 
Glazounow Theme and Variations, placed first 
in the list,. with the virtuosity and brilliance 
they demand, but she discovered much that 
lies deep beneath the surface in the first and 
last of Chopin’s Preludes. 

Technically Mlle. Brard has few weakness 
es. More than this she is the possessor of a 
wide range of dynamic and color possibili- 
ties. For so young a player she is strangely 
independent of pedagogic inhibitions. 
the ‘‘Butterfly’’ study revealed independence 
thought, and her work in 
(Opus 36) reveled in 


she invest 


Even 
of musical scale 
the Impromptu 
variety. 


color 


Auspices: French-American Association For Musieal Art 


Century Theatre Building, New York 
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OPERA AND RECITAL 
NEWARK’S WEEK 


Galli-Cureci Appearance and 
‘*Provatore’’ Performance, 
Notable Events 


NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 13.—Two musical 
events of importance filled the week-end and 
drew large audiences. The first recital in 
the World Famous Artists Series, which is 
being managed by Joseph A. Fuerstman, 
was given by Amelita Galli-Curei in the Ar- 
mory Saturday evening. The audience prac- 
tically filled the large hall, which was made 
suitable for the recital by means of specia 
resonating devices. Assisted by Manuel Be- 
renguer and Homer Samuels, the famous so- 
prano won enthustistic applause in a pro- 
gram which skilfully exhibited her gift in 
coloratura and cantilena. Nor could one 
say in which the soloist was more surpass- 
ing. 

The program included ‘‘Caro nome’’ from 
‘*Rigoletto’’ and the ‘‘Shadow Song’’ 
(with flute obbligato by Mr. Berenguer) 
from ‘‘Dinorah’’ and a number of works 
ranging from Arne to Buzzi-Peccia. There 


Se ee ec eo ee ITLL ULLULLLLULLULLLLLLLULLLULLLLLULLLUMMLRALLA cL -LLLLLELCLLo Lob 


were close to half a dozen encores, the best 
liked of which wére ‘‘Annie Laurie’’ and 
‘*Love’s Old Sweet Song.’’ Mr. Berenguer 
was heartily applauded for his excellent per- 
formance of Chaminade’s flute concerto 1n 
D. 

‘On Sunday evening, the Newark Grand 
Opera Company gave its fourth perform- 
ance to the usual crowded house. ‘‘ Tl Trova- 
tore’’ was substituted for ‘‘ Masked Ball,’’ 
which was originally scheduled. The solo- 
ists were Guiseppe Inserillo as Manrico, 
Emilia Vergeri as Leonora, Marta Melis as 
Azucena, and Angelo Antola as the Count 
Considerable enthusiasm, not scheduled in 
the performance of the opera, was elicited 
by the announcement that General Gugliel- 
motti was present in the audience, and the 
Italian national anthem, followed by the 
‘*Star-Spangled Banner’’ was played amid 
thunderous applause. 

oe S 





The newly established Bureau of Fine 
Arts in the Japanese Government will 
handle all matters regarding architecture 
and music. Dr. Mori, one of the most pro- 
minent literary men and art critics in Ja- 
pan, has been appointed the President of 
the bureau. 





FAIRMOUNT, W. VA.—Clarence Eddy, 
the noted organist, gave a recital recently at 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church. 


TOLEDO SEASON HAS 
AUSPICIOUS OPENING 


Mabel Garrison and Reinald 
Werrenrath Open New 
Teachers’ Course 


TOLEDO, O., Oct. 13. 
son was auspiciously opened last evening in 


The musical sea- 





Scott High Auditorium with a joint recital 
Reinald Werren- 
rath, both of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
It was the first coneert of the Teach- 


by Mabel Garrison and 


pany. 
ers’ Concert Course, given for the benefit 
of the emergency fund of the Toledo Teach- 
ers’ Association, under the direction of Ada 
Ritchie and Cathyrn Buck. The auditorium 
was well filled with a most enthusiastic au- 
dience that took both artists to its heart and 
demanded encore after encore. 

To hear these two singers in a joint reci- 
tal, in a hall specially suited to intimate 
work, is the height of pleasure and satis- 
faction. 

The program opened with the duet ‘‘Au 
bord de l’eau’’ by Paladilhe; and closed 
with the duet from the Finale of Act III of 


‘*Rigoletto.’’ The rest of the program in 
cluded the ‘‘Prologue’’ to ‘‘Pagliacci’’ and 
two groups of songs by Mr. Werrenrath; an 
aria from ‘‘Manon,’’ a group of French 
and a group. of English songs by Miss Gar- 
rison. 

Harry Spier accompanied Mr. Werrenrath, 
and Miss Garrison was accompanied by her 
husband, George Siemon, both of the accom 
panists did excellent work. 

J. H. H. 


¢ 

Anis Fuleihan, a young Syrian composer 
pianist, will make his début in recital at 
Aeolian Hall Oct. 29. One group will be 
made up entirely of his own compositions 
based on Syrian themes; other numbers will 
be by Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Jonas 
and Liszt. 


At her Aeolian Hall recital during the 
first week of October Cyrana Van Gordon, 
mezzo contralto of the Chicago Opera As 
sociation, sang a single encore at the close 
of the program, presenting Frederick W. 
Vanderpool’s ‘‘Ma Little Sunflower.’’ 





The New Symphony Orchestra has been 
engaged for the Jan. 21 concert of the 
Schola Cantorum. Kurt Schindler will con- 
duct the orchestra and chorus. 
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CLEVELAND ACCLAEMS 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 








Cleveland Press, Oct. 4, 1919: 


FIRST RECITAL IN 
MASONIC HALL 


Wilson G. Smith Praises Schumann-Heink— 
Secret of Singer’s Art—Press Critic 
Analyzes Causes of Her Success 


~~ ——_ 


By WILSON G. SMITH 


MONG the high lights of French literature at the be- 
ginning of the 19th century— if you care to look—you 
will find the name of Pierre Beranger. 

He was the people’s poet and song writer, and wrote 
himself into the hearts of his countrymen. He sang their 
joys, their aspirations, and their sorrows. 

So popular was he that almost against his wishes he 
was elected a member of the Constituent Assembly, but 
shortly resigned, stating as his excuse that he cared not 


who made his country’s laws so long as he was permitted 
to make its songs. 

His verses had much to do with expediting the revolution 
of historic fame. 


Wherein Incident Relates to Recital 


All this may seem farfetched as introduction of the 
Schumann-Heink recital,, but in listening to her glorious 
interpretation of some of the gems of song literature, the 
incident was recalled to my mind and I felt impelled to 
go even further than the poet Beranger, and parody his 
sentiments to the extent that it matters little who writes 
either laws or songs so long as the latter are in the hands 
of so gifted and supreme an artiste. 

The writer is forgotten—and excusably—in the halo of 
artistry surrounding the interpreter. 

So, upon this occasion, the inauguration of the new 
Masonic hall Friday night by Schumann-Heink, we will 
concede that if popularity counts for aught—which for- 
sooth it doth—to the interpreting artist belongs the glory 
of consummate achievement whether or not the writer who 
furnished the vehicle for artistic exploitation shine merely 
through reflected radiance. 


Splendid Hall Enthuses Singer 


Undoubtedly the splendid auditorium, adequate in its 
equipment and perfectly adapted for recital purposes, and 
the appreciative audience that filled to repletion the hall, 
had something to do with the inspired singing of the 
madam. 

Certain it is that at no previous time has she met the 
requirements of her art with such splendid realization. 

The creeping on of years has in no apparent manner 
dimmed the luster of her refined artistry. The soul of her 
seemed touched, and she gave to her every number such 
heartfelt exposition as is only the result of an art control- 
led by psychological influences. 

With such singers as Schumann-Heink the supreme art 
is almost overlooked through the magnetic wave of heart- 
sympathy which vibrates in unison with humanity. 

Wherein is Secret of Madam’s Success 

In Schumann-Heink are wedded art and personality in 

a plus degree. The ego of self-exploitation is forgotten 


in the subconscious inspiration of interpretation. 
This, to my critical thinking, is the secret of Schu- 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, Oct. 4, 1919: 


NEW MASONIC HALL 
DEDICATED IN SONG 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Appears as Protag- 
onist of American Music 


By JAMES H. ROGERS 


Last night was a gala night for Cleveland devotees of 
music. They heard one of the world’s most renowned 
singers, a singer whom they have delighted to honor on 
many occasions and through a long series of years, and 
they heard her in a spacious, admirably arranged, and, 
from our point of vantage, at least, acoustically perfect 
auditorium. 

A music hall, adequate in size and perfect in appoint- 
ments, ardently hoped for, for more years than we care to 
count, is ours at last. 

Masonic hall, is, we believe, its official designation. 

Yesterday evening, with Mme. Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink as high priestess of song, it was dedicated to its 
mission of. spreading the gospel of music, before as not- 
able an assemblage of auditors—and let us say, spectators 
—as Cleveland’s history records. 


Hall Filled to Capacity 


It goes without saying that the hall was filled to its ut- 
most capacity. In fact, as we were informed, all the seats, 
including those on the densely packed stage, were disposed 
of a week ago. 

However, capacity audiences are not an unaccustomed 
sight to Mme. Schumann-Heink. We cannot recall that 
she has ever sung here to any other kind of audience. 
But at none of her previous Cleveland recitals has she 
sung before so great a concourse of hearers; and in none 
has she aroused more fervid enthusiasm. 

Trust the far-famed contralto, who has sung and triumph- 
ed in every imaginable sort of musical event, in opera, in 
festival, in concert, to rise to any and all occasions. Last 
night she was at her best. 

Her noble voice, rich in volume, pliant, resonant, res- 
ponded to every demand; and the passing years, we were 
again reminded, have served to emphasize the distinction 
of her lyric art, and to ripen and make still more con- 
vincing her interpretative powers. 





mann-Heink’s as an artiste, and explains her universal 
popularity. Other singers there are who possess the vocal 
equipment to rival her in artistic achievements, but they 
lack the popular essential of an ingratiating and admira- 
tion-compelling personality. 

To enumerate seriatim her program seems superfluous. 
All were the consummation of artistic utterance. 

The entire gamut of the emotions was fully realized. 

I will, however, make mention of a group of songs by 
her accompanist—La Forge—as being entitled to distinct 
praise, 

They belong—through their musicianship and apt mel 
odic charm—to the best of native efforts in song literature, 
and they were magnificiently presented by the singer. 

- The artistic claims of La Forge were further realized by 
his temperamental and co operative accompaniments and a 
brace of solos effectively played. 


Cleveland News, Oct. 4, 


MADAME HEINK 
THRILLS CROWDS 
IN MASONIC HALL 


Diva Wins Applause With Perfect Voice at 
Dedication Exercise 


1919: 


By ARCHIE BELL 


Madam Schumann-Heink’s recital at the new Masonic 
Hall last evening was one of the most notable events in 
all the history of music in Cleveland. There was some- 
thing appropriate about this golden voiced diva opening 
our new million-dollar music hall, at the same time cele- 
brating her twenty-first anniversary as the most popular 
and beloved singer that this city has ever known. How 
the great crowd that packed every nook and cranny of 
the magnificent auditorium arose to greet her! How in- 
tently, almost hungrily, they caught each tone that came 
from her throat! In fact, how they respect, admire and 
love her! In a way, it was the greatest tribute that this 
city has ever paid to the world’s favorite contralto. 

Madam was never in better voice in her life. There was 
all that glorious freshness of tone that seems to be eternal 
when she sings. The variety of her interpretations was as 
marvelous as ever; each song complete in itself, and the 
whole range of the program as brilliantly colored as the 
rainbow. To hear her was to know a tropical sunset in 
a world of white, colorless voices. 

We of mature age, brethren and sisters, are not likely 
to hear another sing those ‘‘Samson et Delilah’’ arias as 
we heard them last night. I am glad to go on record as 
of the belief that there is not another singer on earth who 
can flash such a kaleidoscope of tonal shadings, rise to such 
heights and penetrate to such depths of interpretation and 
convey such a message to her audience through the medium 
of a recital program as this wonderful woman, in the 
groups of songs in the larger numbers. 

It is a kind fate that has brought to her Mr. Frank La- 
Forge, certainly the best accompanist in America and just 
as certainly one of our finest composers. So far as my 
ears have heard, the great war has not inspired one song 
of dimensions to be compared to his ‘‘To Our Flanders 
Boys,’’ the title of which he told me last evening will 


doubtless be changed upon publication to ‘‘Liberty Shall 
Never Die.’’ 

_ This was written for Madam Schumann-Heink and she 
sings it as if she were inspired. An entire group of La 
Forge’s songs was given, including ‘‘Before the Crucifix.’’ 
‘*Expectancy,’’ ‘‘Retreat’’ and ‘‘To a Messenger.’’ With 
him at the piano and with her singing, this group reached 
the heights that we usually call chamber music, because 
the piano was not subordiuate to the voice but a part and 
parcel of the beautiful musical message. This group as 
given last evening was an event to be chalked off in me 
mory and cherished forever as something distinct and 
precious. 


Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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TOKIO HAS FIRST 
SEASON OF OPERA 


Russian Opera Company Giv- 
en Enthusiastic Welcome In 
Standard Works 
HAMAMATSU, JAPAN, Sept. 8.—The 


season of grand opera commenced on Sept. 1 
at the Imperial Theater. 
forward to with unusual interest by 


It has been looked 
all mu- 
4 . mn . 
sic lovers and opera patrons in Tokio. 
A. Strok, the 


disturbed 


According to manager, it is 


only the conditions in Russia 
which have made it possible to assemble here 
a company containing so great a number of 
members. The was as 


valuable company 


sembled in Ekaterinburg about a year and a 
half ago and has been playing in Siberia 
since then. It numbers about eighty persons, 
by far the 


which has ever been brought to Japan. 


largest organization of this kind 


The season opened with ‘‘Aida.’’ Mlle. 
Guseva as Aida sang with a powerful and 
Mile. 
Amneris showed a splendid stage 
M. Daniloff as Rhadames and M. 
as Amonasro carried their parts well. The 
ballet was good and also the orchestra, com- 
posed of thirty-five instruments, under the 
baton of M. Vasilieff. 

‘*Traviata’’ was performed on the second 
evening, scoring in every way an unqualified 
success. Mlle. Osipova, coloratura soprano, 
was particularly excellent as Violetta. M. 
Preobrajencki,as Alfredo and M. Gordenko 
as the Father, showed themselves to the 
very best advantage. 

‘*Faust’’ was the work of the third even- 
ing and the interest of the audience was 
intensified. M. Busanovsky as Faust in the 
first part of the opera played his short role 
with success. M. Voinoff as Mephistopheles 
sing his part excellentiy and Miss Ziranova 
as Siebel made the very most of her réle. 
Miss Kazanskaya was a charming Margue- 
rite. M. Gorlenko as Faust and Miss Losieva 
as Vartha sang their réles with success. 

In its performanee of ‘‘Carmen’’ on the 
fourth evening the company reached its e¢li- 
max. Mlle. Burskaya sang the title rdle 
excellently. M. Daniloff as Don Jose, M. 
Ulanoff as Escamillo also carried their parts 
well. Fine ballet features were offered and 
the Spanish dance brought forth a thunder 
of applause. 

The fifth evening saw the performance of 
‘*Boris Godunoff,’’ with which the company 
ended its Tokio répertoire. M. Chochloff 
earried his title rdle with power and ability. 
Miss Zirianov as Teodor and the Inn-keeper 
did excellent work. 

On the whole the répertoire has met with 
deserved success and suprort by the fully 
satisfied opera goers in Tokio. The mere 
fact that grand operas were performed for 
the first time in Japan is a felicitous event 
for musical Japan, and it is hoped it will 
mark the beginning of remarkable musical 
progress. G.. i... 


dramatie voice while Burskaya as 
presence. 


Chochloft 


MUSIC FOR THE ONE-HANDED 


Crippled Ex-Soldier, Musician, Makes 
Suggestion to Composers 





The following letter from a musically in- 
clined British ex-soldier to the ‘‘ Ex-Service 
Man’’ last week came to the attention of the 
Red Cross Institute fer Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men: 

‘*Now,’’ (he says), ‘although I can prae- 
tically make my left arm do the work of 
two, the old piano still has me beaten. Even 
the dear old ‘Bluebells of Scotland’ is too 
much for me. It is still possible to play 
parts of melodies and even get in a bit of 
bass with a little cuteness but there is al- 
Ways something missing. Personally, I am 
not clever enough to provide that ‘some- 
thing.’ Others might. The left and right 
hands are wanted for the correct interpre- 
tation of a piece, but surely some _ enter- 
prising music-writer could provide all the 
melody and harmony required for the one- 
handed pianist? There are thousands of 
men in England who would appreciate music 
written for one hand.’’ 


Two New Songs by Lee David gain 
Popular Favor 


Lee David, voung New York composer, 
who is at present engaged in production 
work, reports unusual suecess accorded his 
new song ‘‘Wond’ring’’ published by B. 
D. Niece and Co. Many singers are featur- 
ing this werk on their various concert pro 
grams. His song waltz ‘‘ Romance,’’ which 
is taking the place of his ‘‘ Missouri,’’ is 
also reported to be gaining much favor on 
the more popular programs. 
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Famous Brooklyn Church Will Present 
Eminent Vocal Soloists this Season 


A. Y. Cornell, Director of 
Chureh of the Pilgrims, Will 
Feature Elaborate Pro- 
grams, in Co-operation With 
the Pastor--Florence Hinkle 
Opens Unique Series 


A 


where A. Y. 


departure is being made this fall at the 
Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, 
Cornell is organist and choir 
master. It is a serious undertaking on the 
part of those who have charve of the mu- 
sic in the church to offer special musical 
services to the parishioners of this famous 
church. the mother and oldest of. the Con- 
gregational churehes in Brooklyn. 

Last April Mr. Cornell gave a splendid 
performance of Rossini’s ‘‘Stabai Mater’’ 
at the church, which was so greatly en 
joyed and proved to be so stimulating that 
the minister, the Rev. Dr. Richard Roberts, 
was in favor of continuing similar musical 
services this vear. Dr. Koberts, an ardent 
music-lover, cooperated with Mr. Cornell 
and as a result a series of musical services 
has been prepared that adds a_ distinet 
item to Brooklyn’s musical life. 

Mr. Cornell has secured as soloists three 
prominent singers in Mary Kent, contralto, 
Charles Harrison, tenor, and Henri Scott, 
bass, of the Metrovolitan. A permanent 
soprano soloist has not been engaged, but 
Elizabeth St. Ives will sing at the morning 
services. The chorus of twenty solo voices 
trained by Mr. Cornell will assist in the 
presentation on Sunday evenings of works 
old and new with organ and other instru- 
mental assistance at times. On Oct. 5 the 
first of the series was given, a performance 
of the first part of Haydn’s ‘‘Creation’’ 
with Florence Hinkle. On Oct. 12 the se- 
cond part of ‘*The Creation’’ with Miss 
Hinkle again as soprano” soloist, was 
given. For the following Sunday evening, 
Oct. 19, Mr. Cornell prepared Rossini’s 
‘*Stabat Mater,’’ when the assisting so- 
loist was Grace Kerns. The first  per- 
formance in New York of Carissimi’s 
‘* Jephthe’’ is scheduled for Oct. 26, when 
Olive Kline is the assisting soprano. Miss 
Kent and Messrs. Harrison and Seott are 
also to sing in these performances. 

Novel and entirely unconventional is the 
‘*Evening of Negro Sprirituals’’ which Mr. 
Cornell will present on Nov. 2. a program 
entirely untried in church, ineluding solos 
and choral numbers. On Nov. 9 the first 





A. Y. Cornell, New York Teacher and Con- 
ductor 


half of the ‘‘ Verdi Requiem’’ will be sung, 
the second half on Nov. 16. For Nov. 23 
a program of ‘‘Harvest and Thanksgiving 
Musie by American Composers’? is an- 
nouneed and on Nov. 30 Henry Hadley’s 
‘‘The New Earth.’’ ‘‘Elijah’’ will be 
sung on the evenings of Dee. 7 and 14, 
the first part of the ‘‘ Messiah’’ on Dee, 21 
and Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘Christmas Oratorio’’ 
on Dee. 28 

The concert activities of the solo quar- 
tet will make necessary occasionally the 
placing of substitutes for these perform- 
anees, but Mr. Cornell has already made 
provision to secure the best available ma- 


terial whenever this occurs. It is his de- 
sire to bring these musical services close 


to the people, to make every musical ser- 
vice a distinet faetor in the work of the 
church: he has shown a wide range in his 
choice of material, presenting the old and 
the new in ecclesiastical music and bring 
ing into our present day church the Negro 
spiritual, which strangely enough has be- 


come popular ‘‘up North’’ not in church 
but in the conecert-room. Mr. Cornell is 


negotiating with Roland Hayes, the Negro 
tenor, to sing at this service. In produe- 
ing Carissimi’s ‘‘Jephthe’’ Mr. Cornell is 
doing a splendid work. It has never been 
done in New York and as far as we know 








PIANIST With the David Mannes 








‘BARTH 


NEW YORK: 


taste.’’ 
been matters of comment.’’ 


| ranks of present day pianists.’’ 








Herald—‘‘A master of tonal coloring.’’ 

Times—‘‘ A pianist of serious attainments.’’ 

Eve. Post—‘‘ It is refreshing to hear such a player.’ 
Eve. Sun—‘‘ He has technic, taste and talent undeniable.’ 
Eve. Globe—‘‘ A pianist of accomplishment and serious ideals.’’ 

Eve. World—‘‘ He has temperament, charm, assurance and skill.’’ 
Tribune—‘‘ An admirable musician**a painter of musical water colors.’’ 
Sun—‘‘He gave a commendable exhibition of technic, color and musical 


World—‘‘ The sincerity, temperament and taste of this artist have always 


Eve. Mail—‘‘He must be accepted seriously as a significant addition to the 
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records exclusively for the Victor. 
demonstrate the Victrola. 
greatest artists. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 


important Notice—Victor Records 
scientifically coordinated and synchronized in 


perfect reproduction. 


voice demonstrations 
Enrico Caruso 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima, 
Celeste Aida, Romance de la fleur, or Salut demeure, is always : 
a model of elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight (ff 
and an inspiration even as echoed by the talking machine. nh? 

“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to jf 
teachers and students, 
teachers cannot give—actual 
T. Finck, in his book, Success in Music and How It Is Won. 


Victrola Red Seal Records 


enable you to study the wonderful voices of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Brasiau, Calve, 
Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Eames, Farrar, Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hamlin, 
Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann- 
Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play these famous records for you and 


Write for the Victor Record catalog, with photographs of the world’s 


Camden, N. J. 


and Victor 
1 the processes of 
facture, and their use one with the other, is absolutely essential to a 

























giving to the latter just what most | 


voice ‘demonstrations’.’’—Henry 





Machines are 


manu- 


has been given in recent vears only in Bos 
ton in January, 1916. 

The Chureh of the Pilgrims is doing a 
notable thing in planning such a series of 
musical services this vear. To Dr. Roberts 
and Mr. Cornell much credit must be given 
for their desire to give musie its proper 
place in the chureh lite, and for reeognizing 
the spiritual foree in 
existcnee, 


its power as 
human 


great 
Bis Wi ke 


Mildred Faas and Blanche Hubbard With 
Atlantic City Orchestra 


ATLANTIC CITY, Oct. 10.—A_ large 
audience heard the Leman Symphony Or 


chestra on Sunday, Sept. 26, in Casino Hall 
on the Steel Pier. Conductor Leman di 
rected. Blanche Viola Hubbard, harpist, 
and Mildred Faas, soprano, were the assist- 
ing soloists. Gomez’s overture to ‘‘Tl Guar- 
any,’’ Dvorak’s ‘*Allegretto-Grazioso,’’ 
(Fourth Symphony) and Seenes from ‘* La 


Tosea,’’ were played by the orchestra. 
Mildred Faas, was heard in ‘‘Ah, fors, e 
lui’’ ‘*Traviata’’ and an aria from ‘‘Sam- 


son and Delilah,’’ by Saint-Saéns, and two 


Italian folk songs, ‘‘Tarma a Lorrento’’ and 
‘Carme, ’’ Blanehe Viola Hubbard was 
heard in Verdalle’s ‘‘ Andante’’, and Tho 


mas’ ** Welsh-Melody,’’ responding with two 


encores, she was enthusiastically  reeeived. 


The program concluded with Massenet’s 
‘* Pilloresque,’’ and Ponehielli’s ‘‘ Danee ot 
the Hours.’’ de Ve 


Mis; Patterson To Give Recitals 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, New York vo 
cal teacher, announces an invitation studio 
recital scheduled for Oct. 29. The program 
will irelude harp, violin and vocal numbers. 
An out 'tanding feature of which will be a 
composition by Margaret Hoberg with Miss 
Hoberg as harp soloist. Another recital will 


be given in November with Mary Mikova, 
soprano, as the scloist. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Sara Neff of Philadel 
phia has been engaged as assistant to 


Mlorence Jubb in the music department of 


St. Agnes’ school, which has the largest 
enrollment in its” history. 








School of Music At Elmira 
College Doing Notable Work 








ELMIRA, N. Y., Oct. 10.—Perhaps no 


one has come any nearer to establishing 
the real usefulness of the ‘‘up-state’’ 


Me- 
College 


teachers than has George Morgan 
Elmira 
School of Music, situated on the campus 
of the Women’s College in Elmira, N. Y. 

In June, Mr. McKnight passed his twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary as head of that sue- 
cessful school and his views are those of 
a man whose whole life has been devoted to 
the discovery and development of — local 
talent. 

‘*The ‘up-state’ teachers,’’ says Mr. 
McKnight, ‘‘must be content to be a 


Knight, Director of the 


‘starter.’ He may discover, but he may 
not, however great his ability, reap the 


rewards of a pupil’s suecess. His work is 
to develop, from the great mass of material 
poured into his hopper, the exceptionally 
gifted, and by encouragement and advice 
pass them on to the great centres of mu 
sical achievement. He may uncover talent 
but he may not hope to produce the finished 
artist. 

‘*TIt is the mission therefore of the pro- 
vincial musie school to foster and train 
with much patience and skill the voung 
music students of its community. The 
small town conservatory idea is not pos 
sible of development in America, where as 
yet, only the very large cities, and, in fact, 
‘scarcely more than four great cities offer 
opportunities for the development of ar 


tists. Jesides studying, one must live in 
the musical atmosphere, must hear great 


artists and fine music, not occasionally, but 
corstartly, and this is obviously impossible 
in the small American town. Only such 
students, whose parents are community re 
sidents will come under the observation of 
the small town teacher. Those who travel 
distances to study will, of go to 
the great centres where embryo artists 
may find opportunity to hear and be 
heard,’’ 

Mr. MeKnight and his corps of admir- 
able teachcrs have faithfully lived up to 
their trust. Such pupils as they have 
found possessing unusual gifts have been 
advised and aided to go to New York or 
Boston, where many of them have found 
their life work in church, concert stage and 
studio work. Many very successful work- 
ers in these fields in New York will ree- 
ognize in this article the old school which 
discovered them and started them on their 
way to success and reputation in artistic 
achievement. 

The Elmira College School of Music of 
fers excellent opportunities for the pur 
suit of the study of theoretical and applied 
music. Every member of the faculty has 
had many years of training and experience 
besides a natural talent for teaching and 
publie performance, 

The equipment of the school is unusual, 
Gillett Hall, built in 1892 for Elmira Col- 
lege by the generous gift of the late Solo- 
mon L. Gillett, is designed for music stu 
dios and practice rooms. The building is 
three stories high and the two lower floors 
are used exclusively for musgie, 


Credits Music Study 


The President of Elmira College, Dr. 
Frederick Lent, has supervision over the 
affairs of the Music School and all diplo- 
mas are signed and awarded by him, upon 
the completion of the courses of study pre- 
scribed by the faculty. The school is in 
close affiliation with the College, and stu 
dents pursuing a regular college course 
leading to a degree may elect music and 
receive credit toward their degree, provid- 


course, 


ing four hours of theory, for which credit 
is also given, are taken. 

George Morgan MeKnight has been a 
member of the college faculty and direetor 
of the Musie School since the fall of 1894. 
Under his administration, the sehool has 
doubled its registration, 

Mr. MeKnight’s teaching is confined to 
the department of voice, organ, and ehoral 
singing, although he has personal direction 


of the work of the students in every de 
partment. 
Mrs. Ray Devitt Herrick, teacher of 


voice, is a pupil of Mr. MeKnight. She 
has prepared many singers for ehureh and 


concert work and is herself a chureh and 
oratorio singer of wide reputation. She is 
also soprano soloist and director of the 


Park Chureh Quartet Choir. The piano de 


partment is under the direetion of Ethel 
Holt and Isabel Rosenbloom, both gradu 
ates of the School of Musie, under the 


teaching of Mary Selina Broughton, whose 
reputation as pianist, musician and teacher 
has done much for Elmira College. The 
piano department has shown splendid ad 


vance in the past five vears and is still 
growing rapidly. 
One of the most marked advances the 


school has made has been in the violin de 
partment, which has increased the number 
of its pupils three-fold) in three vears, 
This remarkable growth has developed un 
der two brilliant performers and successful 
teachers, Gladys Mason and Ruth Christi- 
an. Both these young women are graduates 
of the Ithaca Conservatory, where they 
were scholarship and professional pupils. 
One of the features of the violin depart 
ment is the ensemble plaving under the 
direction of the teachers. Two orchestras 
have attained splendid proficiency and won 
much praise. 

One of the most important branches of 
musical study, particularly to those who 
contemplate high school teaching, is solf 
eggio and ear-training. The public school 
work is in charge of M. Louise MeMahon, 
who holds a diploma from the Cornell Sum 
mer School. Miss MeMahon is a successful 
singer of local reputation and is a graduate 
of the School of Musie. 

The theoretical departments are taught 
and supervised by Miss Holt, of the piano 
department, Attendance upon these class 
es for one year is required of all students 
studying for a diploma from the School of 
Music. Bedrich Vaska, Belgian ‘cellist, is 
in charge of the ’cello pupils. 
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Communications not accompanied by the 
full name and address of the senders can- 
not be published in this department. It is 
not essential that the authors’ names be 
printed. They are required only as an in- 
dication of good faith. While free expres- 
sion of opinion is welcome, it must be under- 
stood that the editor is not responsible for 
the views of the contributors to this depart- 
ment.—Ed., MusicAL AMERICA. 





Suugests Some Old Gems for the Society 
of American Singers 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


The list of operas produced by The So- 
ciety of American Singers in its second 
year has been unfavorably compared to their 
much more unique and awakening program 
of the initial season. 

The unveiling of those antique postals, 
‘The Impresario,’’ ‘‘Bastian and Basti- 


énne’’ and ‘‘La Serva Padrona’’ made the 
début of the young society a regretable 
triteness in ‘‘Mignon,’’ ‘‘Butterfly’’ and 
the other standard and worn works of the 
regular Metropolitan repertory. 

It is in the power of the American Sing- 
ers to give us beautiful revivals of old works 
full of educational and historical interest 
with artistic success and satisfaction as the 
main goal, which cannot be expected of the 
larger and less intimate organization of the 
Metropolitan. The newer organization seems 
to be especially rich in coloratura singers, 
able and youthfully ambitious to cope with 
the florid scores of a mouldering but beau- 
tiful past. 

No prima donna can be expected to give 
the time and effort necessary to learn in 
its entirety the leading réle in an absolute 
opera. Yet many such operas still have 
verdant and refreshing spots separated by 
weary wastes of desert. 

In some a certain act or scene has been 
thrown off in a happy moment of inspira- 


tion, while the remainder of the opera seems credi’’; 3, one act from ‘‘ Beatrice di Ten- 


labored and expressionless. The spell that 
these old melodies cast on the audiences of 
the past awaken our curiosity and excite our 
affectionate regard. When Schroeder-Dev- 
rient sang Romeo in Bellini’s ‘‘ Montecchi e 
Capuletti’’ her hearers drowned her voice 
with their sobs in the final scenes. She 
who was one of the world’s greatest Fidelios 
found in the feeble, melancholy sweetness 
of Bellini a genial medium for her tremend- 
ous tragic power. Mrs. Jameson, who was 
a fine critic of all forms of art, heard her 
and Mme. Merie sing the simple duo in the 
tomb scene with what she describes as 
overwhelming pathos and power. Can this 
music have lost all of its old time potency 
and charm? Are all our audiences too blasé 
and wearied to yield to its spell? So cons- 
cientious and finished a singer as Clara 
Novello claimed ‘‘ Beatrice di Tenda’’ as her 
favorite réle. Upon hearing one of its beau- 
tiful duets marred by the strident voices 
of two singers at the Lisbon opera the 
sensitive Clara wept through a tonal Geth- 
semane. 

We are told that Rossini wrote nothing 
more dramatic or beautiful than the last 
act of his ‘‘Othello.’’ Yet we must ac- 
cept this on faith, for we never hear it. 

Charley, who is still our great authority 
on the Pasta and Jenny Lind periods, avers 
that the man scene from ‘* Anna Bolena’’ 
is the finest one in all Italian opera. It 
was chosen by Pasta as the main show- 
piece for her final pathetic appearances in 
London, when the noble voice was but a 
lovely ruin. It consists of two cantabile 
themes linked by declamatory passages and 
closed by a flare of florid frenzy. We grow 
curious to hear it again and pass judgment 
on Charley’s taste. 

Cannot a program akin to the following 
be prepared by Mabel Garrison, Lucy Gates, 
Maggie Teyte, Miss Macbeth and others of 
the company :— 

1, Tomb scene from ‘‘Montecchi e Ca- 
puletti’’; 2, the Grand Duo from ‘‘Tan- 
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GEORGE HAMLIN'’S GREAT SUCCESS 


at Worcester Festival 
HIS EIGHTH APPEARANCE THERE 


PRESS COMMENTS 


It was very good to hear Mr. Hamlin’s beautiful ringing voice again. 
Probably no artist is more to be depended upon for beautiful singing and 


artistic work. 


Worcester Gazette, Oct. 7th, 1919. 


The applause given Mr. Hamlin was well deserved, for he is generous 
with his beautiful voice which is such a delight to his audience. 


Worcester Post, Oct. 7th, 1919. 


George Hamlin sang again and again to the manifest delight of his 


hearers. 


Worcester Telegram, Oct. 7th, 1919. 


Mr. Hamlin as Ocheor did a wonderful piece of work with the part. Mr. 
Hamlin surpassed everyone in the measure of his achievement with a minor 


rele. 


Mr. Hamlin’s return this year has been a great pleasure. 


Worcester Telegram, Oct. 9th, 1919. 


His artistic 


singing and beautiful voice brought out all there was in the score and made 
his hearers glad to know that he is to be heard in the afternoon concert. 


Worcester Gazette, Oct. 9th, 1919. 


George Hamlin sang with dramatic power and fine expression. 


Worcester Post, Oct. 9th, 1919. 


Mr. Hamlin sang the Parker aria with the splendid musicianship and 
the high intelligence in the use of his voice, which became more and more 
characteristic of his art and was recalled at least five times. 

Worcester Telegram, Oct. 10th, 1919. 


Mr. Hamlin did the cause of American music a good service in round- 


ing out the week’s program with the very beautiful aria: 


‘*Urbs Sion 


Aurea,’’ from Parker’s ‘‘Hora Novissima.’’ 
Mr. Hamlin was exactly the singer for the aria. .No one before the 
public has a more noble style nor a keener artistic sense, while his beautiful 


voice has the smooth legato that goes with the true ‘‘bel canto.’’ 


The au- 


dience recalled the singer again and again. 
Worcester Gazette, Oct. 10th, 1919. 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 





da’’; 4, the mad scene from ‘‘Anna Bo- 
lena’’; 5, Buffo scene from ‘‘La Ceneren- 
tola,’’ introducing ‘‘Non Piu Mesta’’; 6, 
final act from Rossini’s ‘‘Otello?’’ 

Such an evening would be full of novelty, 
historical significance and fragrant with the 
ashes of roses. 

G. 8. 
New York, Oct. 16, 1919. 





From the Wyoming Wilds 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I enjoy your journal very much as out in 
these wilds I must hear all my music through 
the printed page. 

Percy H. SHALLENBERGER. 

Lost Cabin, Wyo., Oct. 7, 1919. 
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Atherton Bernard Furlong 


TORONTO, CAN., Oct. 15.—After an ill- 
ness of two weeks, Atherton Bernard Fur- 
long, well known teacher of singing, died 
on Sunday last. Mr. Furlong was born in 
Norway, Maine, seventy years ago. Nine 
years ago he came to Toronto and opened a 
studio of vocal art. He also conducted a 
similar studio in Miami, Fla., which he con- 
ducted during the winter months. Besides 
being a teacher Mr. Furlong was a gifted 
painter. His son is connected with the Vo- 
calstyle Co., in Cincinnati. Internment took 
place in Mr. Furlong’s home town in Maine. 
His business is being carried on by Perle 
Chelew, who has been his chief assistant for 
some years. 





Dr. Louis Lisser 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 14.—Dr. 
Louis Lisser died at his home on Washing. 
ton Street Yesterday after a long illness. 
Dr. Lisser was born in Germany but has 
been a resident of San Francisco for forty 
years during which time he has held a pro- 
minent place in its musical development, 
being one of the foremost musical authorities 
of this country. He was Dean of the Depart- 
ment of Musie of Mills College for thirty 


years, formerly President of the San Fran 
cisco Symphony Society, an honorary lif, 
member of the Bohemian Club and promi 
nent in many other organizations. 

E. M. B. 





Daniel B. Towner 


Daniel Brink Towner, one of the bes’ 
known gospel singers intimately associate 
with the late Dwight L. Moody, died sud 
denly at Longwood, Mo., Oct. 3. Dr. Towne 
composed more than two thousand gosy: 
songs and edited hymnals. He was born i: 
Rome, Pa., sixty-nine years ago. The firs: 
association of Dr. Towner with Mr. Mood, 
was in Cincinnati, where in 1883, he con 
ducted a chorus of one thousand voices fo 
the evangelist’s meetings. He continued 
this association until the death of Mr. Moody 
For twenty-six years Dr. Towner was direc 
tor of the music course of the Moody Bibl 
Institute, Chicago. 





M. Lestelly 


PARIS, Sept. 22.—The sudden death last 
week of M. Lestelly, baritone for years at 
Opera caused great regret among his 
friends and admirers. This excellent artist 
has much appreciated lately in ‘‘ Castor and 
Pollux,’’ ‘‘ Faust,’’ ‘‘ Romeo and Juliette,’’ 
im which he sang Capulet, and in other 
important réles. He was extremely popu 
lar with his fellow artists, was a _ vice- 
president of the ‘‘Union des Artistes Dra- 
matiques et Lyriques des Theatres Fran 
eais;’’ he was also a member of the 
‘“ Association des Artistes Dramatiques.’’ 
Many members of the operatic profession 
were present at his funeral on Thursday 
and speeches were made, by M. Note, of 
the Opera, and M. Huguenet, who spoke 
for the Artists’ Union. M. M. 


William E. Chattaway. 


William E. Chattaway, bandmaster, and 
for many years cornetist in the old 13th 
Regiment Band, died at his Greenpoint, 
L. I., home, aged forty-seven. 





Arthur B. Targett 


COHOES, N. Y., Oct. 9—Arthur B. Tar- 
gett, former musie director in the public 
schools of Cohoes, died Monday at his 
home in Boston, Mass. Mr. Targett left 
Cohoes three months ago to take the posi- 
tion of editor and manager of the school 
department of the Oliver Ditson company. 
Mr. Targett was organist of the Presbyter- 
ian church for eighteen years. H. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


American Composer Elevated to the Legion of Honor by French Government—Director of 


Paris Opéra Will Not Restore Wagner to the Répertoire This Season — Composer of 





‘Louise’? Recovering from Serious IlIness—London Finds Work of Italian Futurist 


Disappointing 








B LAIR FAIRCHILD has been decorat- 

ed by the French Government as a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. This 
American who has been a resi- 
dent of Paris for years, is the secretary- 
treasurer of the Franco-American Commit- 
tee of the Conservatoire and it is in re- 
cognition of his ‘‘most eminent services’’ 
in that capacity that he has been elevat- 
ed to the Legion d’Honneur. 

Mr. Fairchild is a member of the com- 
mittee of the recently organized Société 
Frangaise de Musique, whose object is 
‘‘to contribute in the largest measure pos- 
sible to the development of musie in 
France and of French music in foreign 
countries, notably by establishing an in- 
stitution to be known as La Maison de la 
Musique, for the moral and material sup- 
port of composers and other musicians.’’ 


* * * 


Charpentier Regaining His Health 


composer, 


News of the serious illness of Gustave 
Charpentier, composer of ‘‘Louise,’’ has 
been followed by word to the effect that 
he is now on the road to recovery. He 
has gone to Touraine to facilitate the pro- 
cess of recuperation. 

* * * 


Reigning Favorite at Opéra Comique Just 
Now is Mozart 


Apparently the extraordinary success of 
Director Albert Carré’s revival of ‘‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’’ at the Opéra Com- 
ique last Winter is lapping over into this 
season. And, of course, so long as the 
publie’s interest in it shows no signs of 
abatement it will be kept in the réper- 
toire along with that other delightful 
Mozart musical comedy—in the true sense 
of the word—‘‘Cosi fan tutte.’’ 

A recent visitor to London from the 
French theater world referred to Carré’s 
revival of ‘‘The Marriage of Figaro’’ as 
one of the outstanding features of last 
season in Paris. 

‘‘For this revival,’’ said André An- 
toine, the visitor referred to, ‘‘Mr. Carré, 
mindful of his experiences at the Comédie 
Francaise, introduced into the work many 
passages from the original text of Beau- 
marchais’ comedy. By ardent musicians 
the measure was by no means unanimously 
approved; the ordinary public, however, 
manifested its high appreciation of a step 
which ensured it a double feast, the spoken 
dialogue evidently being as keenly enjoy- 
ed as the music itself. Aline Vallandri, 
Mme. Ciampi-Ritter, and, above all, Edmée 
Favart in the réle of Cherubin, were en- 
thusiastically applauded. ‘‘The mise-en- 
scene affords one of those perfect displays 
of tasteful magnificence to which Albert 
Carré has accustomed us. Notably, in the 
third act, there is a delightful little diver- 
tissement in which the ‘Goyas’ descend 
from their frames with charming effect. 
I trace in this a distinct tendency to re- 
call the public taste, which for some little 
time past has shown a preference for scen- 
ic decorations of an exotic character, to 
the greater simplicity and beauty of the 
French school of scenic art.’’ 

Edmée Favart, who has made herself a 
darling of the public as Cherubin is to 
have the soubrette réle in ‘‘Cosi fan 
tutte’’ and also in the premiére of Le- 
vadé’s ‘‘La Rotisseine de la Reine Péd- 
auque’’ before going over to the Gaité- 
Lyrique for a guest engagement in that 
re-organized institution’s revival of Mes- 
sager’s ‘‘ Véronique. ’’ 

When Février’s ‘‘Gismonda,’’ introduc- 
ed here last Winter, is given, its French 
premiére at the Opéra Comique Mary Gar- 
den’s réle will be sung by Fanny Heldy. 
This artist, one of the most valuable mem- 
bers of the company of the present time, 
has decided not to renew her contract, 
which expires in the near future. 

* 7 ” 


No Wagner Works to Be Heard at Paris 
Opéra This Season 


Feeling still runs high between that fac- 
tion of the French music world which fa- 
vors restoring Wagner’s music dramas to 
the French stage and its opponents who 


are still bitterly against lifting the war- 
imposed ban on all modern German com- 
posers, including the Bayreuth master. 

Meanwhile, Jaeques Rouché, the diree- 
tor of the Paris Opéra, announces that 
there will be no performances of Wagner’s 
works at the Opéra this season. 

An early revival at the Opéra will be 
Massenet’s ‘‘Le Cid,’’ always a popular 
work in Paris. 

Marcel Journet has been appearing in 





them are of a literary character a goodly 
number will be devoted to music again. 

Four evenings are to be given over to 
French musie, as follows: 

A Gabriel Pierné Festival under Gab- 
riel Pierné’s personal direction, with the 
assistance of the Touche Quartet. 

A Maurice Ravel Festival, under the 
direction of Maurice Ravel. 

A conference on French music, presided 
over by Vincent d’Indy. 


an admirable representation of what the 
program informed us was the subject. To 
wit, ‘an unhappy juggler who is distraught 
with a grief that he must hide while he 
does his little feats before the watching 
crowd. One hears in certain glinting tones 
the flash of his tricks, and as a piercing 
contrast the sorrow that tortures him 
while he is at his seeming play ’—the story 
of ‘Pagliacci’ in essence, if one may be 
allowed to shock the elect by such a vul- 
gar reminder. At any rate, we were ge- 
nuinely enthusiastic. We agreed on the 
masterly skill with which the composer had 
painted the juggler’s loathing of his en- 
vironment, his complete discordance with 
his surroundings . In particular, I remem- 
ber, we admired the translation of ‘the 
sorrow that tortured him’ into music. I 
am not sure we did not even, momentarily, 
share it. 

‘*Tmagine, if you ean, our surprise and 
indignation when, a couple of days later, 
we learned that the order of the move- 
ments had been changed (an announee- 
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the recent performances of Paladilhe’s 
‘*Patrie,’’ also in ‘‘Faust’’ with John 
Sullivan. Madeleine Bugg is the Opéra’s 
newest Thais. 
* * * 
Italian Futurist’s Work Disappoints 
London ‘‘Prom’’ Audience 


Although Babilla Pratella ranks as one 
of the most ardently ‘‘ultra’’ of the new 
futuristic band of Italian composers his 
Three Dances for Orchestra, grouped under 
the title ‘‘La Guerra,’’ caused frank dis- 
appointment when played at one of the 
recent ‘‘Proms’’ in London. 

‘‘There is nothing that is particularly 
fresh about the music,’’ notes the London 
Daily Telegraph, ‘‘save that two small 
kettle-drums in C and D are employed in 
it, and these had to be built specially for 
the performance. It is impossible to feel 
that it was worth the trouble and expense. 
It was brilliant and showy enough, but 
empty of original ideas, and while it is 
dramatic and exciting at times, it leaves 
the feeling that, after all, it is largely a 
ease of much ado about nothing in par- 
ticular. The dances were written, by the 
way, before the war, and probably actual 
experience may have considerably revised 
the composer’s ideas as to what such 
dances should be.’’ 

” 7 * 


Noteworthy Musical ‘‘Hours’’ for Lyons 


It is a singularly interesting series of mu- 
sical events that the city of Lyons is to 
have this season in the course of ‘‘Les 
Heures.’’ Mme. Grignon-Faintrenie inau- 
gurated these ‘‘Hours’’ last year and she 
will continue them in the auditorium of 
the Lyons Conservatoire. While many of 


A Franck-Chausson Festival. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
French use the term ‘‘festival’’ in its lim- 
ited sense as indicating one program con- 
centrated to one composer rather than as 
it is generally used here and in England 
denoting an elaborate series of concerts. 

Other outstanding ‘‘Heures’’ will be an 
evening devoted to Italian music, with the 
Italian ‘‘Futurist,’’ Alfredo Casella; an 
hour of Russian music, one of Spanish mu- 
sic, given by the Spanish pianist, Ric- 
eardo Viiies, one of Armenian music, and 
one of Greco-Byzantine music. Besides all 
these, there will be numerous recitals by 
prominent artists and a series of confer- 
ences by Reynaldo Hahn, who is to do a 
good deal of lecture-recital work this sea- 
son. 


b 


* * — 
How Far Are Composers Justified in 
Writing Program-Music? 


Enthusiastic concert-goers of modern 
tendencies are invited to take warning 
from a ‘‘distressing incident’’ that hap- 
pened to Francis Toye, the London musi- 
cian, who gives the harrowing details in 
The Nation by way of making out a case 
against program-music. 

It so chanced that Mr. Toye, accompa- 
nied by a friend likewise well-known to 
the London musi¢e world, went to hear the 
Stravinsky Quartet on the occasion of its 
initial performance in England. But, let 
him tell the story in his own words: 

‘“We listened with some pleasure and a 
great deal of care to the various move- 
ments, and both decided that the second 
movement was peculiarly effective. More 
especially, we thought, was the movement 


ment to this effect was, as a matter of 
fact, in the program, but we had over- 
looked it) and that the movement we had 
so conscientiously and so proudly admired 
was, in reality, the third, which represents 
‘priests chanting in a church, now in plain- 
song, now with a hint of the ‘ Dies Irae.’ 
More than once the chanting is discord- 
ant, and now and again the organ has to 
support them in their uncertain ‘tones,’ 
Good-bye, juggler! Good-bye, torturing 
sorrow! Good-bye, almost everything ex- 
cept the inevitable discord! That, at least, 
remains unaffected. Plus ga change; plus 
c’est la meme chose. 

‘*To bring this painful story to a close, 
it should be noted further that we pur- 
posely refrained from reading the explana- 
tion of what we took to be the third move- 
ment (that is to say what was in reality 
the second or ‘juggler’ movement) be- 
cause we wanted to try to guess what it 
was. We failed entirely. It conveyed no- 
thing to us at all, The most we can say 
for ourselves is that even when we later 
referred (wrongly, of course!) to our pro- 
grams we could make very little of it 
either, though we tried very hard. That, 
at any rate, redounds to our credit—and 
Stravinsky’s What a reductio ad absurdum 
of the philosophy of program-music!’’ 

This incident, ridiculous and trivial as 
it, admittedly, may be, does raise a ques- 
tion of real importance, as Mr. Toye sees 
it, and he asks, How far is the modern 
composer entitled to rely upon a program? 
Presumably, he is entitled under modern 
conditions, to expect the audience to know 
the title of his work. But how much more 
may he demand? d. i, &. 
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TORONTO’S MUSIC AWAKENS 





Young Musicians Appear Before 2000 in 
Massey Hall 


TORONTO, Can., Oct. 10.—An interesting 
recital of the piano pupils of Senor Guer- 
rero, the vocal pupils of Signor Carboni and 
the violin pupils of Jan Hambourg, all of 
the Hambourg Conservatory of Music, was 
presented in Massey Hall on Oct. 7 before an 


audience of 2000 persons. Not only were 
the efforts of those pupils who took part 
of a high order and met with enthusiastic 
applause but the program was enhanced by 
the first performance in Canada of Sylvio 
Lazzari’s violin and piano sonata, by Jan 
Hambourg and Senor Guerrero. The pupils 
who took part were Reginald Stewart, Mar- 
garet Clemens, Edward Magee, Gerald Moore, 
Irene Jenks and Doris Dowler, pianists; 
Nathan Green, Rose Halpin, violinists; Mur- 
iel Lomax, Florence Fenton Box, J. Riley 
Hallman and Thomas Fielder, vocalists. 

The Huntsville Band of Huxtsville, Ont., a 
small town that has been described as the 
most musical for its size in Canada, has 
been appearing in two concerts each day this 
week. The leader of the band is Herbert L. 
Clark. The performances were much appre- 
ciated. 

At the first quarterly meeting of the alum- 
nae of Loretta Abbey a fine musical pro- 
gram was given by Marie C. Strong, num- 
bers being given by Marie Nicolaeff, contral- 
to, Melba Mulene, soprano, and Helen Hunt, 
violinist. Gerold Moore was the accompan- 
ist. 

After a six months’ rest from church 
work, Lilliam S. Wilson has resumed work as 
soprano soloist at the Bloor Street Baptist 
Church. She was soloist at Bloor Street 
Presbyterian Church for several years. 

Elizabeth Campbell, Toronto contralto, is 
a member of the Society of American Sing- 
ers appearing at the Park Theater, New 
York, this season. 

W. J. B. 


VICTORIA APPLAUDS ARTISTS 


Music Club Will Enlarge Scope— 
Soldier-Singer Returns 


VICTORIA, B. C., Oct. 15.—Mrs. Ger- 
trude Huntly Green, pianist, pupil of Mosz- 
kowski and Godowsky, and Mary Izard, vio- 
linist, pupil of Isolde Menges, were heard 
in recital recently, at the Royal Victoria 
Theater. Mrs. Green is shortly to leave 
Victoria and the recital was in the nature of 
a farewell, by the Ladies’ Musical Club. 
Both soloists were much applauded both in 
solo and ensemble numbers. 

The Ladies’ Musical Clud is planning to 
enlarge its scope in the matter of member- 
ship and musicales. The committee for the 
coming season consists of Mrs. Walsh, secre- 
tary, Mrs. Gideon Hicks, Mrs. Nash, Mrs. 
Jesse Longfield, Mme. Bennert-Brock, Mrs. 
Robert Baird and Louise Moore. The club 
already has over 200 members. 

Lieut. Paul Edmonds, who was formerly 
one of the prominent teachers of singing in 
Victoria, and who was taken prisoner at the 
siege of Kut, has returned and will shortly 
take up his work. During his imprisonment 
at Kara-Hissar, Lieut. Edmonds organized 
a musical company and wrote several mu- 
sical pieces which were given by the other 
prisoners. 








Ladies’ 


G. J. D. 





Artist-Pupils of Kathryn Carylna Score at 
Various Concerts 


Artist-pupils of Kathryn Carylna, New 
York vocal teacher, continue to score at 
various important concerts. Lilly Meagher 
won distinction as the assisting soloist with 
John McCormack at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Philadelphia, recently. She also 
scored emphatically at Lowell, Mass., where 
she appeared at the Opera House, Oct. 5. 
Hedda Berzere her gifted soprano pupil 
sang a return engagement recently at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
which won for her a third appearance at the 
same place scheduled for a Sunday night 
concert to occur soon. 
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Performance of Lord Berners’ | 
New Work Sets All London Astir 


‘‘Fantaisie Espagnole,’’ Given at Promenade, Makes Peer’s Name Most Prominent One of Week—A Review of 
His Career—Presentation of Scriabin’s ‘‘Prometheus’’ Again Revives Question of Color-Musie 











By EDWIN EVANS 


HE most discussed name of the week is 

that of Lord Berners, whose ‘‘ Fantai- 

sie Espagnole’’ has just been performed at 
the Promenade Concerts. 

The ‘‘ Fantaisie Espagnole 

three short pieces, intended to be played 


’? eonsists of 


without a break. 
Fandango and March, the whole occupying 


They comprise a Prelude, 
y 


about ten minutes. The point of view ex- 
pressed in this work is very characteristic 
of the composer. The themes and rhythms 





Dorothy Howell, tone 


whose 
‘*Lamia,’’ was recently produced in Lon- 
don with marked success by Sir Henry 
Wood 


poem, 


of Spanish folklore have an irrestible attrac- 
tion for composers. Glinka and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff have viewed them from a Russian, 
Debussy and Ravel from a French angle. 
Numerous German composers have shown 
them to us through the wrong end of the 
telescope, and mediocrities of all nations 
have served them up with the coffee and 
liqueurs. Meanwhile, Albéniz, Granados, and 
de Falla have sounded the note of authenti- 
city much needed to restore our vision of 
Spain. Looking upon this welter through the 
monocle of a man of the world, Lord Ber- 
ners finds much to amuse him. It is said 
that in his ‘‘ Fantaisie Espagnole’’ he has 
parodied the conventional musical represen 
tation of Spain, but one cannot successfully 
parody a parody, and the constant touches 
of verisimilitude are contrary to the spirit 
of burlesque. They are not, however, for- 
eign to the English sense of fun, of which 
Lord Berners has not permitted his cosmo- 
politan experiences to deprive him. In these 
three short connected pieces he has allowed 
that sense of fun to disport itself among 
realities as well as conventions, and the re- 
sult is at once truthful enough to be taken 
seriously, and humorous enough to be greet- 
ed with a laugh. 


Lord Berners’ Career 


Gerald Hugh Tyrwhitt, Baron Berners, 
was born in 1883, and succeeded last year to 
the title, which is one of the oldest in the 
peerage, dating from 1455. He received 
his musical education first in Dresden, and 
afterwards had lessons from one of the most 
orthodox English professors, to whose teach- 
ing he quaintly ascribes the circumstance 
that he entered the British Diplomatic Ser- 
vice in 1909. Since 1912 he has been Hon- 
orary Attaché at our Embassy in Rome, a 
post which has given him the opportunity 
of profiting by the guidance of Alfredo Ca- 
sella. He has also had advice from Igor 
Stravinsky with whom he is on terms of in- 
timate friendship. It was almost predes- 
tined that the two should be mutually at- 
tracted, for their musical temperaments have 


at least one trait in common, a remarkable 
sense of humor. It would be wrong, how- 
ever, to describe Lord Berners as being 
strongly under the influence of either Ca- 
sella or Stravinsky, for this trait is so 
strongly personal in him that it would in- 
eyitably have found musical expression with- 
out the assistance of either. On the other 
hand, his technique has undoubtedly gained 
from these associations. 

Many critics have commented on the fact 
that the sense of fun, which is so strongly 
developed in the English temperament, and 
which readily finds expression in our litera- 
ture, from Swift to Carroll and Edward 
Lear; in art from Hogarth to the black-and- 
white men of the present day, and at all 
times in the lighte raspects of the theater, 
should be so conspicuously absent from mod- 
ern British music. If musie is to be an 
expression of life, the fun of life must not 
be allowed to remain inarticulate in it. This 
is the gap that Lord Berners seems destined 
to fill. Strictly speaking, his fun is not en- 
tirely English. He has a strong vein of 
ircny to which one would more readily give 
a Latin origin. Its English equivalent would 
have more of the bludgeon about it. Yet its 
dryness is quite characteristic, for our best 
humourists have always joked with a 
straight face, without a grin when their fun 
was kindly, and without a sneer when it was 
satirical. 

The first published composition of Lord 
Berners took the form of Three Funeral 
Marches for piano. One is for a statesman, 
and suggests with mock pomposity an at- 
mosphere of uniforms, smelling faintly of 
the napthaline in which they have been pre- 
served for the occasion, coupled with that of 
wet umbrellas, for it always rains on those 
solemn functions. Another is for a_ pet 
canary. The third, for a rich aunt, suggests 
that the sorrowing relative is allowing his 
thoughts to wander to the selection of an 
automobile, a long cherished ambition about 
to be realized. These, and the ‘‘ Fragments 
Psychologiques’’ which followed, appeared 
under the name of Gerald Tyrwhitt. As 
Lord Berners, the composer has published 
‘*Le Poisson d’Or,’’ a miniature tone-poem 
for piano, for which Natalie Gonteharova, 
who staged ‘‘Le Coq d’Or’’, has designed 
a brilliant cover. This clever little piece 
was, however, written before the others. We 
are now awaiting his ‘‘ Valses Bourgeoises, ’’ 
which should become immensely popular 
among the nouveaux riches, who are at pres- 
ent the most conspicuous legacy of the war. 

Meanwhile, two orchestral works have been 
performed. Eugene Goossens, last year at 
the Hallé concerts, Manchester, introduced 
three pieces consisting of ‘‘Chinoiserie’’, 


‘*Valse Sentimentale’’ and ‘‘ Kasatchok,’’ - 


which were promptly annexed by M. Diag- 
hileff to serve as a symphonic interlude dur- 
ing his season of Russian ballet at the Al- 
hambra Theater. The audience rose aston- 
ishingly well to the occasion. It did not 
allow itself to be disconcerted by the un- 
familiarity of the idiom, but entered into 
the spirit of the music with far more alac- 
rity than would have been displayed at any 
musical academy. Even the waltz which, 
harmonically speaking, is rather a tough nut 
to crack, did not break anybody’s teeth. 


‘*Prometheus’’ Heard Again 


The performance this week of Scriabin’s 
‘*Prometheus’’ has naturally raised, once 
again, the question of colour-polyphony. My 
friend and colleague, Ernest Newman, has 
reminded us of a book by that eminent per- 
fumer 8. Piesse, whose name survives in the 
firm of Piesse and Lubin. It was published 
in 1865 and propounds a scale of perfumes, 
the pitch of each being determined by its 
degree of volatility. Probably that is where 
Iluysmans found the original suggestion for 
the character of Des Esseintes in his novel 
‘*A Rebours.’’ Not to be outdone by this 
plea for a symphony of odours, I have ven- 
tured to suggest a symphony of flavours. If 
concert-givers could be persuaded to present 
a delicately adjusted menu with their music, 
the amenities of concert-going would be 
greatly enhanced, and even musical criticism 
would become a delight. As the promoters 
would necessarily be compelled to eurtail 


their free list, we should at last be able to 
judge whether concerts, as an institution, 
are really as popular as they appear to be. 





Scotti Unable To Sing in Binghamton 
Because of Too Realistic Acting 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Oct. 11.—The 
first appearance here of the Scotti Grand 
Opera Company was marred by the distress- 
ing fact that Scotti himself was confined to 
his room at the Arlington and unable to 
appear. During the performance of ‘‘L’O- 
racolo’’ in Ithaca, recently, the Metropolitan 
bass, Didur, became too realistic in his hand- 
ling of Chim-Fang, and threw the baritone 
so hard that ligaments were so torn as to 
make singing impossibly painful for Scotti, 
who remained in his bed while Milo Picco 
sang his réle very acceptably. In the after- 
noon ‘Madame Butterfly’’ was the offering, 
and in the evening ‘‘L’Oracolo’’ and **Ca- 
valleria’’ in a twin bill. The company is a 


splendid one, and the opportunity of hearing 
singers like Francesea Peralta, Harrold, Di- 
dur, Galagher and others was appreciated 
by large audiences. Curtain calls were voci- 
ferous. This was the second number on the 
Temple Course which P. Joe Congdon is pre- 
senting. 
J. A. 8. 


Critics Call ‘‘Palestrina’’ Masterpiece at 
Berlin Premiere 


BERLIN, Oct. 12.—Despite quadrupled 
prices ,the former Royal Opera House was 
crowded to the utmost, at the premiere of 
Pfitzner’s ‘‘Palestrina.’’ The newspapers 
praised alike the music, the singers and 
the stage management. 

The music is generally regarded as the 
‘‘last word’’ of the composer, who is per- 
haps considered the greatest living expon- 
ent of the German musical idea, while the 
book is called a masterpiece of true poetry. 
Some eritics express the opinion that 
‘*Palestrina’’ stands for Pfitzner himself. 
There is only one female part, the ghost 
of Palestrina’s deceased wife. 

One of the boxes at the premiere was 
oceupied by President Ebert, who was sur- 
rounded by men in public life. 





Leo Tecktonius, formerly known in New 
York and Chicago as a concert pianist, ar- 
rived in New York on the Rochambeau Oct. 
9. He stated that he had thirty recitals 
booked. 
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“Il tono fa la musica” 


HE tone makes the music! 


—lItalian proverb 


So runs 


the old proverb, whose truth is attested 
by the enormous sums great violinists 
pay for their Cremonas, by the care with 
which master pianists select their instruments. 


So with your own piano. You will never 
attain complete beauty nor satisfaction from 
an instrument of mediocre quality. Develop 
your children’s talent through practice and 
study upon a piano that will attune the 
young ear to true harmony. Express your 
own musical aspirations through an instru- 
ment of perfect tone quality. 

In the Knabe you find an instrument that 

possesses that intangible quality we designate 

timbre in a rich, beautifully placed voice —a 

pure string tone that carries marvelously. 
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ODE TO FRANCE. By Carl Busch. (New 
York: H. W. Gray Co.) 


In all ways this fine new choral score 
for mixed voices by Carl Busch lives up to 
the standard set by previous works in the 
same field: ‘‘The American Flag,’’ ‘‘ King 
Olaf,’’ ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride,’’ ‘‘ America’’ 
and others of his cantatas. Raymond Weeks 
has supplied the ‘‘Ode to France’’ with a 
text that allows for varied lyric and dram- 
atic development, and which has enabled the 
composer to write a score of a hundred odd 
pages without a let-down of inspiration and 
interest. There is a fine glow and move- 
ment in the choruses and there are some 
very effective solos, notably: the tenor in- 
vocation to France on Page 6; the very lyric 
and expressive soprano solo beginning on 
Page 27, which Jeanne d’Are sings. And 
there is the stirring dramatic duet for 
soprano and tenor commencing on Page 52. 
No ‘‘Ode to France’’ would be complete 
without the introduction of the ‘‘ Marseil- 
laise,’’ and in Mr. Busch’s score it appears 
on Page 51, and is developed chorally with 
a sonorous accompaniment to a climax from 
which eight measures of tenor recitative 
lead to the dramatic tenor solo ‘‘ List to the 
hum,’’ a swinging, impassioned number in 
12/8 time. There are many other beauti- 
ful and effective pages in the work and the 
choral climax beginning Molto moderato on 
Page 103 is worked up with increasing 
fervor and breadth to a triumphant burst of 
resonance, on Page 109. The ‘‘Ode to 
France’’ might well supply the piece de 
resistance for many an ambitious choral pro- 
gram, for it is musically worthy in every 
sense. 








‘‘“GARDEN MEMORIES.’’ By Esther 
Gronow. (Boston—New York—Chicago: 
White-Smith Music Pub. Co.) 


As a general thing the collection cf short 
stories in book form is not widely popular, 
despite a few exceptions like Kipling’s 
‘*Plain Tales from the Hills.’’ But the 
collection of short instrumental stories, 
especially for piano, has always been a 
favorite: more particularly so since Nevin. 
‘*Garden Memories’’ by Esther Gronow—she 
has already written a set of ‘‘ Moonlight 
Sketches’’ for piano which have wun ap- 
proval—makes clear why suites of this type 
are widely liked. Her ‘‘Garden Memories’’ 
include: ‘‘Snowdrifts,’’ ‘‘A Spring Morn- 
ing,’’ ‘* Reverie,’’ ‘‘Chinese Lanterns,’’ and 
‘*‘Indian Summer’’ and are uniformily 
melodious, playable and pianistic. ‘‘A 
Spring Morning’’ is especially spontaneous 
and unconstrained, and ‘‘Indian Summer’’ 
is a pretty bit of expressive writing in the 
romantic vein. The fact that aside from 
their pleasing musical appeal they are 
not beyond the reach of the average amateur 
is in favor of their wider diffusion. 





‘‘THE SHOUT OF VICTORY.’’ By Ro- 
bert Huntington Terry. (New York: 
Lloyd Adams Noble). 


Dedicated to the Army and Navy in toto, 
Mr. Terry’s patriotic song, ‘‘The Shout of 
Victory,’’ set to words by Lila G. A. Wool- 
fall, is a lustily diatonic and _ properly 
emphatic melody in march time, celebrating 
that triumph which Admiral Sims has re- 
cently shown to be due to America to an 
even geater extent than supposed. 





‘*‘AU CLAIR DE LA LUNE.’’ By Jean 
Baptiste Lully. Harmonized by Hugo 
Brandt. (New York: Carl Fischer). 


Lully’s charming old melody, which Louis 
Schneider, in his book on ‘‘ The French Folk- 
Song’’ calls ‘‘the most famous of French 
nursery songs,’’ has given Mr. Brandt an 


opportunity to show with what a clarity and 
grace of musical insight an old tune may be 
reharmonized and gain new facets of beauty 
thereby. In fact, Mr. Brandt’s harmoniza- 
tion should do much to incline the singer 
in favor of his edition, since the skill with 
which he has varied his accompaniment and 
at the same time made it conform to the 
character of his melody give increased ef- 
fect to the voice part. The song is issued 
for high and for low voice. 





‘*“BOW DOWN YOUR EAR.’’ By Antonio 
Secchi. Arr. by William Reddick. ‘‘Let 
The Little Ones Come Unto Me,’’ 
‘*Light At Evening Time.’’ By Florence 
Turner-Maley. (New York: MHuntzin- 
ger & Dilworth). 


Secchi’s old song ‘‘When two that love 
are parted,’’ like others of its kind, is so 
entirely ‘‘absolute music’’ in the sense that 
musically it has a character neither worldly 
nor devotional, that its charming melody 
lends itself ideally to transcription as a 
sacred song. In William Reddick’s excel- 
lent arrangement and with a text-poem by 
Frederick H. Martens paraphrasing a verset 
of Isaiah, it is an ideally singable devotional 
number. It is issued for high and low voice, 
and Mr. Reddick’s accompaniment for or- 
gan, with a pedal-part, has been skillfully 
written so that the pedal third staff may 
easily be played with the others on the piano. 
Mrs. Maley’s two new sacred songs have a 
clear melodic line and are easy and grate- 
ful to sing. Both ‘‘ Light At Evening Time’’ 
and ‘‘Let The Little Ones Oome Unto Me’’ 
have a dual chance to attune the pious to 
devotion, since each is published for high 
and for low voice. 





‘‘OF A CERTAIN GREEN-EYED MONS.- 
TER.’’ By Lynnel Reed. (Cincinnati— 
New York—London: John Church Co.) 


To clever lines by Esther Lilian Duff, 
Mr. Reed has written a bright little song. 
It is graceful if slight and handles its text 
as well as may be. Humor in music, how- 
ever, always offers difficulties. It is most 
successful on broad programmatic or simple 
childish lines, and the implications of vers 
de societe are especially hard to bring out 
in tone. 





CHROMATIC PRELUDE. By Gustave L. 
Becker. Mélodie. By Gottfried H. Fed- 
erlein. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Mr. Becker’s ‘‘Chromatie Prelude’’ is a 
playable and well-sounding piano composi- 
tion, of somewhat more than medium diffi- 
culty, doing justice to its titular adjective 
in an initial Andantino, beginning with 
arpeggiated chords; followed by a piu mosso 
in sextolets with a reversion to tempo in 
chord alternation, and a stretto piu agitato, 
leading up to the climaxing Largo. It is 
appropriately included in a series of ‘‘ Piano 
Music for the Studio.’’ Mr. Federlein’s 
Mélodie for violin and piano, is one of those 
free-form andantes that play themselves so 
effectively on the strings. It is decidedly 
ingratiating, and a full and nicely developed 
accompaniment aids to set off the tone 
quality of the solo instrument. 





‘‘CHANT FOR DEAD HEROES.’’ By 
Harvey B. Gaul. (New York: H. W. 
Gray Co.) 


In the ‘‘St. Cecilia Series’’ of composi- 
tions for the organ this fine piece by Mr. 
Gaul is issued. We have seen a number of 
works from his pen that have pleased us, 
but this one is far and away his best music 
that we know. 

Dedicated to the memory of two friends 
who fell in the Great War this ‘‘Chant For 
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Dead Heroes’’ has the distinction of being 
one of the best instrumental pieces of ele- 
giae expression that we know to have come 
out of the turmoil, that is, that have come 
to us as the expression of a composer med- 
itating on the sorrow and tragedy of the 
years 1914-1918. Mr. Gaul has employed no 
modernisms in this work; he has dealt with 
a very plaintive theme in C Minor 4/4 time, 
Grave, Sempre Maestoso, and developed it 
logically and loftily to its natural close. 
The sorrow of a whole world is pictured in 
the big climax to which the theme rises in 
the allargando on Page 6 and the final state- 
ment on Page 7; after this it recedes and 
over a low pedal C the right hand gives out 
the army taps, while the left sounds an open 
fifth, C-G, hke muffled drums. 

The piece is not theatriec in any way. It 
is a sincere and deeply felt tribute, conceived 
in a straight-forward and natural way, ex- 
pressing a human emotion that is universal, 
that has been felt by men and women all 
over the world in the days of war and suf- 
fering. We are proud of Mr. Gaul for hav- 
ing written this ‘‘Chant for Dead Heroes.’’ 
It is an organ composition in the true sense 
of the word, a composition that has a real 
and vital message. Bravo, Mr. Gaul! 

A. W. K. 





‘*‘CHASSIDIC DANCE.’’ By E. Gresser. 
‘*Pastorale.’’ By Domenico-Scarlatti. 
Transcribed by Sam Franko. (New 
York: Ross Jungnickel.) 


Sam Franko has added two lovely trans- 
criptions to his already extensive list. The 
‘‘Chassidie Dance’’ is said to be an old 
tlebrew dance, which Emily Gresser, Mr. 
Franko’s gifted pupil, conceived as a violin 
piece. Mr. Franko has transcribed it for 
concert purposes, we imagine, thus explain- 
ing the use of the Gresser-Franko. 

The famous E minor Pastorale of Scar- 
latti, beloved of concert pianists, is exquisite 
in Mr. Franko’s violin setting, in which he 
has found appropriate double stopping and 
use of harmonics here and there to make 
it of and for his instrument. It should 
become very popular as a violin piece. 





‘‘IN THE AFTERGLOW.’’ By Frank 
H. Grey. (New York: Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge, Inc.) 


Another ‘‘heart-song’’ by a specialist in 
the genre: the simple melody should home 
straight to the eardiae strings of the multi- 
tude, as it carries the sentimental appeal of 
J. Will Callahan’s text. A song like this 
leaves no doubt as to Mr. Grey’s ability to 
write a good ballad. ‘‘In the Afterglow’’ 
is issued for high, for medium and for low 
voice. 





By Homer 
Oliver 


‘‘IN FLANDERS’ FIELDS.’’ 
N. Barlett, Op. 277. (Boston: 
Ditson Co.) 


The settings of Lieut. Col. John McCrae’s 
famous poem are as many as one has fingers 
on both hands. Most of them are impos- 
sible, a few have a raison d’etre. Mr. Bart- 
lett’s is, of course, in the latter class. With 
great sincerity and in humility before this 
document of the Great War he has com- 
posed a melodious setting which ought to be 
sung widely. It is unaffected in its flow, 
contains sound musicianly writing, has a 
dramatic—almost operatic—section on the 
text ‘‘Take up our quarrel with the foe’’ 
and gives the voice big opportunities. 

Throughout Mr. Bartlett shows his skill 
in creating serious music for a_ serious 
poem. His setting has, to be sure, been 
published rather late for a song about tne 
war, especially since there have been so ma- 
ny settings of the poem on the market be- 
fore him. But we would not be at all sur- 
prised if his were to become a standard 
song. It has qualities that entitle it to that 
distinetion. There is a dedication: ‘‘To the 
memory of the heroes who lie in Flanders 
fields.’’ The song is published in high and 
low keys. 





‘‘WHEN LOVERS PART,’’ ‘‘Secret Lan- 
guages.’’ By Fay Foster. (New York: 
J. Fischer & Bro.) 


These two new songs by one of the best 
known and most prolific of American women 
composers are issued in attractive style. 
‘‘When Lovers Part’’ set to a lyric by 
James I. White, is a red-blooded love-song 
of the emphatic type, in which a clear, di- 
rect melody in 9/8 time is carried along on 
a piano accompaniment in which triplet 
figures play an important part. ‘‘Secret 
Languages’’ is a delightfully delicate and 
charming little song, whether or no vue 
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consider the humorous words by Melville 
Chater amusing. The melody carries th 
words, for it is decidedly taking. Both song: 
are issued for high and for low voice. 





‘‘PIPE OUT YE SILVER FLUTES,’’ 

‘*The Wood-Anemone.’’ By Alma 
Goately. (Boston—New York: Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co.) 


Both of these songs are very nicely writ- 
ten and well put together, though of the 
two ‘*Pipe Out, Ye Silver Flutes’’ may be a 
bit less spontaneous than its companion. The 
latter, ‘‘The Wood-Anemone,’’ to a text by 
B. Bouverie, evinces more of imagination 
and a less calculated quality of appeal. 
Both songs are issued for soprano or tenor 
and mezzo-soprano or baritone. 





‘‘A PERFECT LOVE,’’ ‘‘Do—If You 
Dare.’’ By Charles Huerter. (Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co.) 


This song is ‘‘a perfect love’’ of a bal- 
lad melody: so sweet, so sweet, so senti- 
mental! But then: its composer is no mu- 
sical ascetic,—his trickling melodies lay an 
unction on the souls whom the more involved 
art-song cannot reach, and he pelts the wil- 
ling auditor with rose-tunes dipped in maple 
sugar. ‘‘A Perfect Love’’ may be expressed 
in either high or medium voice. ‘‘Do—If 
You Dare’’ breathes a free-er, racier at- 
mosphere. It is a taking little Irish song 
with a good lilt and a clever text, well suited 
for an encore. It is issued for high and 
for medium voice, like its companion. 


s. U. ws 
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CHICAGO WELCOMES 
STOCK RAPTUROUSLY 


Symphony Opens Season Amid 
Applause of Great Throng 
—Change in Personnel 


CHICAGG, Oct. 20.—Musical Chicago 
turned out in force last Friday afternoon, 
to give prestige and éclat to the opening 
of the twenty-ninth consecutive season of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at Or- 
chestra Hall. The applause began with 


the appearance of the members of the or- 
chestra and grew in volume as the prin- 
cipals of the various sections came forth, 
as Erie DeLamarter, the assistant conduc- 
tor, took his place at the organ. and reach- 
ed an enthusiastic and rousing climax 
when Frederick Stock emerged from the 
recesses of the stage and took up his 
baton. 

The concert took the form of a sort of 
after-the-war celebration, the program be- 
ginning with the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner.’’ 
Then followed the ‘‘Patrie’’ Overture by 
Bizet. The rest of the first part of the 
program was devoted to the interpretation 
of Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica’’ Symphony, No. 
Three, and here Mr. Stock put the orches- 
tra through a rigid task, which the plavers 
accomplished with great credit to them- 
selves. The symphony is one of the long- 
est of the master’s writings, and also one 
of the greatest from the standpoint of 
musical development and harmonic struc- 
ture, and its intricacies were brought 
forth clearly and lucidly through Mr. 
Stock’s comprehensive interpretation. 

Elgar’s ‘‘Enigma’’ Variations, two 
movements from Grieg’s G Minor String 
Quartet, played by the entire string quar- 
tet section of the orchestra, and Sibelius’s 
Symphonie Poem ‘‘Finlandia’’ made up 
the second half of the concert. 

There are several changes in the person- 
nel of the orchestra this year, the most im- 
portant being the engagement of Joseph 
Malkin, as principal ’cellist. Mr. Malkin 
is better known in the east than he is 
here, having occupied the first ’cello posi- 
tion in the Boston Symphony for eight 
years. The return from military and naval 
service of four of the men of the orches- 
tra also gave these former players their 
old positions again. Several of the vet- 
eran players who have been with the or- 
chestra for twenty-five years or more were 
retired on pensions. 

A sale which eclipses all previous ad- 
vance sales for boxes and seats for the 
coming opera season is going on, this 
month, last Tuesday and Wednesday, to- 
talling $25,000. 

The raise in prices goes into effect next 
Monday, Oct. 20, and many last minute 
sales were recorded, at the old prices. 

Mr. W. C. Meek, the treasurer of the box 
office credits the ‘‘Friends of Opera’’ and 
other musical organizations for the great 
interest being taken in this year’s opera. 

He says ‘‘Orders are just pouring in, 
and our staff is kept busy in filling them.’’ 


Musical Items and Notes 


An interesting musical talk was given 
by Carrie Munger Long, normal teacher of 
the Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study for Beginners, at the Barnum Re- 
cital Hall, Fine Arts Bldg., Friday after- 
noon, in which she demonstrated the Dun- 
ning methods. Miss Long was assisted by 
five children, none of whom had been 
trained longer than for three months, in 
the art of music, but the results showed 
remarkable aptitude in the rapidity of mu- 
sic notation and reading from the staff, of 
quick and correct transposition of their 
pieces from one key into another in all the 
majors and minors, and in the making of 
original rhythms. One of the children, 
seven years old, mamed her rhythms with 
dotted thirty-second notes and rests and 
also combinations of sixteenth notes, trip- 
lets and other ordinarily puzzling time 
and rhythm problems. 

The course, as devised by the Dunning 
system, takes the child from a sort of kin- 
dergarten study of music, through a series 
of games and interesting exercises, to the 
point where the more advanced children, 
those who have had a year’s study, into ear 
training, which enables them to write their 
dominant seventh chords in all the four posi- 
tions, resolving them into the tonic, and the 
pupils are thus able to play modulations 
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from major to minor and back in all the 
keys. This practical study of the harmonic 
construction of music is invaluable to the 
student of music of any grade, and devel- 
opes the ear as well as the technical pro- 
ficiency of the pupil. The course also in- 
cludes musical dictation, that is, the writ- 
ing by ear, music which is played, and also 
an interesting manner of acquainting the 
students with the lives of the great com- 
posers. 


Anna Louise Weeks Returns 


Anna Louise Weeks, contralto, has just 
completed a successful concert tour through 
the East and Southeast, in her own automo- 
bile. 

She scored, in the many cities which she 
visited, with her singing of both miscellane- 
ous and American songs, and made many 
friends in all the places where she appeared. 
After a short stay in Chicago, Miss Weeks 
will leave for a tour of the Northwest. For 
her present season, she has many dates to 
sing the contralto parts of Handel’s ‘‘ Mes- 
siah,’’ and in February, she will go to 
Texas, where she is booked for a number of 
engagements in concert and recital. 

Guido Cianearelli, lyric tenor, formerly of 
the Royal Opera of Italy, has recently locat- 
ed in Chicago and has opened a studio for 
voice culture in the Lyon and Healy Build- 
ing. 

He already has enrolled a large class. 
Associated with him as accompanist will be 
Mary E. Hunt. 

The Hans Hess Trio, composed of Harold 
Ayres, violin, Mrs. Hans Hess, pianist and 
Hans Hess, ’cellist, recently gave an inter- 
esting program of chamber music before the 
Amateur Musical Club of Peoria, and earn- 
ed for themselves much favorable comment. 

Their program contained among other 
numbers, a Beethoven and Goddard trio, a 
group of violoncello pieces, and several num- 
bers for solo violin. 

Hans Hess was recently heard in his third 
concert at Rockford, Ill., and added to his 
fine reputation by his performance at that 
time of such selections as the Marcello So- 
nata, the Boellmann Variations, the Bruch 
Kol Nidrei a rondo by Boccherini, and a 
movement from the Lalo ’cello concerto. 
Mrs. Hess. as accompanist, aided materi- 
ally in the artistic success of Mr. Hess’s 


playing. 
The Lake View Musical Society Scholar- 
ship Contests 


Announcements of the Lake View Music- 
al Society ’s annual scholarship contests con- 


tain the information that these will be held 
during the month of April, 1920, in Chicago 
as heretofore. The contests are for scholar- 
ships in piano, vocal, violin, and violon- 
cello, and are open to all students of mu- 
sic, of Cook County, under twenty-five years 
of age. Emma Menke is chairman of the 
Scholarship Committee. 


Ira Hamilton Back from Camps 


Ira Hamliton, the Chicago pianist, has 
recently returned from governmental ser- 
vices and opened his studios in the Fine 
Arts Building. During the war Mr. Ha- 
milton was engaged in the training of com- 
munity singing teachers and leaders and his 
talent as organizer and director of mass 
singing was immediately recognized, so that 
he was called to practically every camp in 
the country. When the 8S. A. T. C. was 
demobilized, he was ealled to St. Louis to 
formulate a program suitable for the reserve 
officers’ training corps. 

Last Saturday afternoon Mr. Hamilton 
gave a studio recital. 


Richard Czerwonky, the eminent violinist, 
composer and conductor, gave a violin re- 
cital last Tuesday, for the Chicago Womans’ 
Aid, at which he was heard in the Handel 
A Major Sonata, a miscellaneous group of 
short pieces and two of his own composi- 
tions. He also had to add several encores. 
Mr. Czerwonky’s songs ‘Tender Thoughts’’ 
and ‘‘ White Rose’’ made a big success when 
they were recently sung at Buffalo, N. Y., 
by Charles W. Clark, the famous baritone. 
The songs have just come from the press 
of the publishers, Carl Fischer, of New 
York. 

Richard Czerwonky, Charles W. Clark and 
Moses Boguslawsky, pianist, combined on 
Oct. 12 in an interesting concert at the 
Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, at the 
request of the Health Commissioner of Chi- 
cago. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, the gifted pianist, 
was heard in a piano recital at Flint, Mich., 
last Thursday evening, playing before the 
St. Cecilia Society at St. Paul’s Parish 


House. Her program contained numbers by 
Handel, Searlatti, Liszt, Rachmaninoff, 


Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glinka-Balakirew, Lia- 
dow and Tchaikovsky, and as encores, pieces 
by Chopin, Liszt, Sturkow-Ryder, Foote and 


Poldini. A novelty on the program was 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s own ‘‘ Fantasie 
Pastorale’’ with the sub-title ‘‘In The 
Park.’’ 


On Oct. 10 she gave a lecture recital on 


IDELLE 


the subject ‘‘Color In Musie,’’ before the 
Musical Club of Flint. 


I. Orlikow at Fort Sheridan 


At Fort Sheridan a series of entertain- 
ments and musical recitals have been in- 
stituted for every Thursday afternoon for 
the wounded and convalescent sailors and 
soldiers. Last Thursday afternoon I. Or- 
likow, the noted Russian violinist, gave a 
recital at the Fort and made a decided sue- 
cess with his playing. He is booked for an 
extended concert and recital tour by the 
Theatrical Star Producers’ Ine. for the Coit- 
Alber Circuit. 

Evelyn Gldham Bass, dramatic soprano 
from Madison, Wis., sang a fine program of 
songs for 500 wounded soldiers and sailors 
at the South Side Hospital last Friday even- 
ing and won a flattering success, 

Helen Berndt, artist-pupil from the stu- 
dios of Ira Hamilton, pianist, was heard in 
recital last Saturday afternoon. She play- 
ed among other pieces numbers by Beet- 
hoven, Chopin, Grieg and Liszt. 

Grant Hadley, baritone, has just return- 
ed from a successful concert and recital tour 
in Indiana. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Mary Pettijohn, student of the vocal de- 
partment has been engaged for an extensive 
concert tour. 

Senorita Zenaida de la Torre, one of the 
principal pianists of Mexico and for three 
years gold medalist at the Guadalajara 
Academy of Music, has entered the Chicago 
Musical College. It is her intention to de- 
vote two years to study here before mak- 
ing her American début. 

J. Edward Martin has been engaged as 
Bass soloist for the Third Presbyterian 
Church. Leona Kramer sang at the Hyde 
Park Club, Thursday evening, Oct. 16, and 
will sing for the Arche Club, Dee. 12. 

At the concert given by the students of 
the college at the Ziegfeld Theater, last 
Saturday morning, the following won well 
merited success. Gudrun Jorgenson, Flor 
enee Morris, Maurice Fuchs, Cora Rogers, 
Lillian Nottleman, Dorothy Ames, pupil of 
Rudolph Reuter, Lowell Wadmond, Silvestre 





Revueltas, student of Leon Sametini, and 
Margaret Wilson. M. R. 
Hertha Harmon, soprano, a_ pupil of 


Louis Simmions, sang on Oct. 23 
meeting of the Council of Jewish 
at Temple Beth-El, New York City. She 
scored in ‘‘ ili, Fili’’? and Mana Zucea’s 
new Hebrew song ‘‘Rachem?’’ 


, at the 
Women 


PATTERSON 


SOPRANO 


A FEW SIGNIFICANT APPEARANCES 


12 Concerts with Symphony, New York Stadium; ‘‘Nedda’’ in Pagliacci, New York Stadium (Aug. 29); Carnegie Hall, 


with Maximilian Pilzer (Sept. 21); Tour with Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Last Spring); Soloist: 


Florida Festivals in Oratorio and Recital (Last Season). 











Engaged for first Concert New York Mozart Society, Nov. 1, 1919. 


Maine, Ohio and 


Jointly in Coneert with Titta Ruffo, Commodore Hotel, New York, February, 1920 
Extensive Southern Tour now booking for February, 1920. 


Management: 


R. E. JOHNSTON 1451 Broadway, New York 


Personal Address: 203 West 81st Street, New York 





Aborn School of Operatic Training 


THE SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE in THE ABORN MINIATVRE 


INSES Ay 
MILTON ABORN, ENSEMBLE 


Director CONCERT 


DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 


REPERTOIRE y , 
OPERA TEACHERS COURSE FRANK NAGEL, Mus. D., 
ORATORIO Dean of Faculty 


FACV ‘7 Y Mr. Aborn personally supervises all the work of the student, assisted by distinguished coaches and conductors. 


COVRSES 


under eminent teachers. 


Complete musical and dramatic preparation in all operatic roles, including ensemble with complete casts. 


Instruction in voice 


EQVIPMENT The Aborn Miniature, a theater complete in every detail, offers exceptional facilities for actual stage experience. 


my : Twenty-three of our students placed with the Metropolitan, Chicago, Bracale, San Carlo, Galio-English Society Ameri- 
ENGA GEMENTS can Singers, Aborn and other Opera Companies, 


The school is in 


ENTRANC 


ARORWN SCHOOL OF OPERATIC TRAINING, 


continuous session. 


All work being individual, students may enter at any time. 
Catalogue giving full information will be sent upon request. 


127 West 38th St.. Phone Greeley 909 


Early enrollment advisable. 


New York City 





CHICAGO'S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS — 


THE LEILA A. BREED STUDIOS 
521 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Wabash 6356 


HANNA BUTLER 


SOPRANO 
512 Fine Arts Bldg. 


Wabash 4870 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
WALTON PERKINS, President 
9th Floor, Auditorium Bldg. ’Phone Wabash 9007 





HERRERT COULD 
BASSO-CANTANTE 
523 Fine Arts Bldg. 


GUSTAF HOLMQUIST 


BASS-BARITONE 


1430 Argyle ’Phone Sunnyside 6111 


LOUIS KREIDLER 
BARITONE 
Chicago Opera Association 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. "Phone Harrison 2074 





| 
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HENIOT LEVY 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Kimball Bldg. "Phone Wabash 5388 


ALEXANDER RAAB 
PIANIST 
Chicago Musical College 


STURKOW-RYDER 


PIANIST 
"Phone Wabash 7168 
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VICTORIA, B. C.—Harold Davis has been 
engaged as conductor of the Y. M. C. A. Glee 
Club. 

* * * 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The high 
school students have organized a band, un- 
der the direction of Walter Cox. 

* * * 

MERIDEN, CONN.—Frank Clifford Hill 
gave the second of his series of organ reci- 
tals recently at the Methodist Church. 


* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Oratorio 
Society has begun rehearsals for the season 
under the baton of its new director, Lucien 
T. Warner. 

* * * 

EMPORIA, KAN.—Danie] A. Hirschler, 
dean of the school of music of the College 
of Emporia, gave an organ recital recently 
in the college auditorium. 

. * 7 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Under the di- 
rection of Arthur H. Turner, the choir of 
Trinity Church held its first musicale of the 
season on the evening of Oct. 11. 

a . . 


BRISTOL, CONN.—In memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles 8. Treadway, their chil- 
dren have presented a new pipe organ to 
“he First Congregational Church. 

* . * 

URBANA, ILL.—J. Lawrence Erb, or- 
ganist, gave several organ recitals during the 
recent Better Community Conference which 
was held at the University of Illinois. 


* * * 


WALLINGFORD, CONN.—Mrs. Edgar 
A. Manning, soprano, and Emma Blake, pi- 
anist, were heard in recital at the home of 
Mrs. Manning on the afternoon of Oct. 15. 

* 3 - 


CLINTON, CONN.—David E. Burnham, 
who has been appointed organist at the Con- 
gregational Church, to succeed Marion Ste- 
vens, resigned, will assume his duties un 
Nov. 2. 

+ s * 

MERIDEN, CONN.—Charles King, pian- 
ist, who has been a student at the Yale 
School of Music, has gone to New York 
where he will study at the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art. 

NEW ORLEANS, La.—Mme. Louise Es- 
penan Toomey has returned from New York 
where she spent the summer studying with 
Eleanor McLellan, and will shortly resume 
her teaching. 

* - * 

PLAINSVILLE, OHIO.—Assisted by 
Alice Cory, soprano, Dean Henry T. Wade 
of the Music Department of Lake Erie Col- 
lege, recently gave his first public organ 
recital of the year. 

* *. * 

BRISTOL, CONN.—Pauline Meyer, direc- 
tor of music in the public schools, conduct- 
ed the community singing at the meeting of 
the State Music Teachers’ Association in 
Hartford on Oct. 24. 

* * 

VICTORIA, B. C.—Laurie Kennedy, ’cel- 
list and Mrs. Kennedy, pianist, were heard 
in recital on Oct. 10. Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy 
are on their way to New York where they 
will engage in concert activities. 

7 * * 


VICTORIA, B. C.—Stella Powers and 
Peggy Centers, pupils of Mme. Melba, were 
recently heard in recital on their way from 
Australia to London where Mme. Melba has 


booked several concerts for them. 
5 ” . * 


ASBURY PARK, N. J.—Effa Ellis Per- 
field gave a demonstration of her system 
Oct. 10. The affair was arranged by Ar- 
rousiag Costikyan, Armenian pianist of New 
York who has charge of the music at Ruth 
Academy. 

* * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Led by J. Henry 
Hutzel, the Community Service Orchestra 
holds its rehearsals every Thursday evening 
at the rooms of the Art League. There are 
no dues, the expenses being met by public 
subscription. 

7 os _ 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Florence Hei- 
chew, violinist, has gone to Chicago where 
she will study with Sametini. Mary Wood, 
teacher of singing and sister of Elizabeth 
Wood, the prominent concert singer, has lo- 
cated in New Orleans. 


DULUTH, MINN.—The Matinée Musical 
Club held its first meeting of the season re- 
cently at the Masonic Temple. A program 
was offered by Anna Burmeister, soprano, 
of Chicago, assisted by her aunt, Mrs. Fred 
Bradbury, at the piano. 

* * * 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Newcomb College 
School of Music began its season early in 
October with a large enrolment, under Leon 
Ryder Maxwell. Mr. and Mrs. Roeschneider, 
formerly members of the faculty, have gone 
to Los Angeles to live. 

* * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—At the opening 
fall meeting of the Wednesday Afternoon 
Musical Club, the hostess was Mrs. Henry 
C. Ives, the president, who gave a luncheon 
for the members at the Stratfield. Stella 
Worth Jones was the speaker. 

* . + 

WESTVILLE, CONN.—A_ program of 
much interest was presented recently at 
Bethany Town Hall, when the soloists were 
Miss Howe, Victoria Pearce, Albert Kirk- 
land, Franklin Hill, R. A. H. Clark, Eileen 
Heuer, Donald Colby, Howard and Raymond 
Balzer. 

* * * 

BRANFORD, CONN.—Robert 8. Gibb, 
superintendent of music in the public 
schools, who was recently injured in an 
automobile accideut near Dedham, Mass., 
has recovered sufficiently to return to his 
home and will be able shortly to resume 
his duties. 

* * * 

ASBURY PARK, N. J.—The fall meeting 
of the New Jersey Chapter of the National 
Association of Organists was held Oct. 13, 
at the Lutheran Church where the new or- 
gan was displayed. Mrs. Bruce 8. Keator, 
state president, gave a report of the conven- 
tion at Pittsburgh. 


* * 





KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Clarence Hoek- 
stra, baritone, is now in New York, prepara- 
tory to entering upon a concert career. H. 
Glenn Henderson, organist and musical di- 
rector of the First Presbyterian Church, 
has returned to Kalamazoo after an extend- 
ed trip on the Pacific Coast. 

* * & 

SAN FRANCISCO.—The Ada Clement 
Piano School gave one of its series of con- 
certs on Oct. 4. Ada Clement played César 
Franck’s Symphonie Variations for piano 
and orchestra, Alberta Livernash Hyde, a 
new member of the faculty, playing the 
orchestral part on the second piano. 

m * * ; 

LANCASTER, PA.—A musicale was giv- 
en Oct. 7 at the St. Paul’s Reformed Church 
by the following well known local musicians: 
Dana Haas, Mrs. Wilbur F. Mesikey, Mrs. 
Scott W. Baker, E. A. Savage, accompanied 
by Juliette Heimenz and Horace Reichardt. 
A duet was given by Esther Eckman and 
Mary Fohl. 

* ” * 

NEW HAVEN, Conn.—The St. Ambrose 
Society met on Oct. 6 at the home of Mrs. 
Joseph Derby. An admirable program was 
arranged for the occasion, being interpreted 
by Miss Kirchoff, Miss Sater, Mrs. Thorpe, 
Mrs. Austin, Mrs. Bohmer, Miss Fisher, Miss 
Peterson, Miss Allis, Mr. Flagg and Mrs. 
Derby. 

7 - * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Abbie Whiteside, 
pianist, was heard recently in the ballroom 
of the Multnomah Hotel. The opening re- 
ception of the Monday Musical Club took 
place in the same room on Oct. 6, when a 
program was offered by Mrs. Blanche Wil- 
liams Segersten, Mrs. Evelyn Ewart McNary 
and Mrs. Lota Stone. 

x * * 


JANESVILLE, WIS.—Under the auspices 
of the Wisconsin School for the Blind, Ad- 
ams Buell, the pianist, gave an interesting 
concert at this institution last Monday eve- 
ning. Mr. Buell’s program included works 
of Haydn, Barrett, Mozart, Liszt and Camp- 
bell-Tipton. Mr. Buell made a fine showing 
with his interpretation of this program. 

n ® a” 

NEW HAVEN, Conn.—The New Women’ 
College Club was opened on Oct. 6 with a 
celebration and concert given by Jennie Lee, 
soprano, assisted by Dorothy Temple Stock. 
Marguerite Allis, contralto of the United 
Church, was the soloist at the opening meet- 
ing of the local chapter of the D. A. R. She 
presented two groups of American songs. 


MERIDEN, CONN.—The High School 
Octet has completed its personnel and will 
shortly begin its concert work. The mem- 
bers are: First tenors, Kenneth Moses, F. 
Clark Rule; second tenors, Victor Hugo, Ed- 
ward Pooley; first basses, Louis Harris, 
Wayne Hall; second basses, Julius Taitz 
and Charles Hagner. 


* * * 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Among _ recent 
additions to Kalamazoo musical circles are 
Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Hanson, recently of 
Boise, Ida. Mrs. Hanson is better known as 
Grace Sensenig, is a talented organist and 


pianist. Leoti Combs, soprano, and Lee Bo- 
roughs, tenor, have been re-engaged for the 
Kirst Methodist quartet. 


* * . 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Rudy Sieger, who 
has just returned from the East, was given 
a warm welcome at a recent Sunday even- 
ing concert held in the lobby of the Fair- 
mont Hotel. Mr. Sieger is the leader of 
the orchestra and his violin solos were en- 


joyed. Leslie Malcolm Gompertz, soprano, 
gave the vocal numbers with Beatrice 
Sherwood at the piano. 

* * * 


SAN FRANCISCO,—Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Edwin Anderson gave a studio musical on 
Oct. 1, over 100 invited guests being pres- 
ent. Those appearing on the program were 
Hazel Mackay, Zilpha Ruggles Jenkins, 
William Carruth, Orin Kip MacMurray, 
Ruth Anderson, Mildred Wright, Mabel 
West, Walter Brown, Cedric Wright and 
Carl Edwin Anderson. 

* * a 


POINT PLEASANT, N. J.—The Har- 
mony Club has changed iis name to the 
Point Pleasant Music Association. The first 


‘meeting of the season was in celebration of 


the fifteenth anniversary. Concert plans for 
the year include recitals to be given by local 
artists on a percentage basis. Mrs. A. O. 
S. Havens has been the program committee 
chairman for fifteen years. 
* * * 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Chromatic 
Club was entertained recently by Mrs. Leroy 
C. Cushman. A paper was read by Mrs. W. 
C. Hamilton and a musical program was 
offered by Mrs. Raymond Mackenzie, pian- 
ist; Mrs. Ralph Warner, vocalist; Mrs. How- 
ard M. King, pianist; Gladys Noble, vocal- 
ist; Mrs. Paul Pitkin, violinist and Mrs. 


-E. R. Hathaway, pianist. 


* * * 

SAN FRANCISCO.—The Joseph George 
Jacobson Club held its first meeting of the 
season on Saturday, Oct. 4. Mrs, Marion 
Ford and Ada Belle Backes have been 
elected new members of the club. Mrs. 
Ruttencutter played Weber’s F Minor Con- 
certo and Henrietta Roumigiere the ‘‘ Fan- 
tasy on Hungarian Airs’’ by Liszt. Other 
participants were Krecenz Woll, Lorette 
Roumiguiere and Joseph George Jacobson. 

cs 7 * 

HUNTINGTON, IND.—Amy Ellerman, 
contralto, and the Fleming Sisters Trio, in- 
strumentalists, assisted by Calvin Coxe, ten- 
or, appeared in recital at the Auditorium re- 
cently. They were cordially received. The 
Overseas Ladies’ Orchestra under the leader- 
ship of Beulah Truitt, gave a concert at 
the Auditorium Oct. 9. The ensemble con- 
sists of Amelia Carstensen, violinist; Helen 
Ferguson, cornetist and Estelle Hayes, pi- 
anist and soprano. 


* * * 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—-A feature 
of the short business session that opened 
the St. Cecelia Choral Society’s season on 
the afternoon of Oct. 7, was a touching trib- 
ute paid by Mrs. Arthur Geissler, president, 
to the memory of Stella Norval, whose 
death occurred during the previous week. 
Miss Norval was actively connected with the 
Music department of the Sorosis club. The 
choral society elected Mrs. Frederick R. 
Bromley accompanist for the season. 

7 * * 


SAN FRANCISCO. — Mme. Christine 
Barraque, blind soprano, gave a concert on 
Sept. 30 at the grand ball-room of the 
Fairmont Hotel. There was a large list of 
patronesses who are interested in the work 
of this talented woman. Although totally 
blind she graduated from the University 
of California and has not only made a suc- 
cess aS a singer but is known as a success- 
ful attorney. Her program was of unusual 
interest, containing songs in Spanish, Ital- 
ian, French and English. She was assist- 
ed by Herbert Riley, a well-known ’cellist. 


* 7 * 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Harper C. May- 
bee, after a year’s retirement from church 
choir work, has accepted the directorship of 
the First Congregational Church music. The 
quartet includes Mrs. Harper C. Maybee, so- 
prano, Lelaud Olmstead, tenor, and Mrs, G. 
B. Rogers, contralto. Frances Barrett has 
been engaged as contralto soloist for the 
Presbyterian choir.. Mr. Otto Dietrich, ten- 
or, and Mrs. Bertha Davis, soprano, are re- 
engaged for the same choir for the coming 
season, 


MIDDLEBURY, VT.—At the annual 
meeting of the Vermont State Music Teach 
ers’ Association, the following officers were 
elected: President, Prof. Lewis J. Hathaway 
of Middlebury College; vice-president, Mrs 
Dean Perry of Barre; secretary, Mary E 
Watkins, Rutland; treasurer, Lillian Brown, 
Ludlow; executive committee, Beryle M 
Harrington, Burlington; Albert Smith, 8t 
Johnsbury; Emma Elliot, Johnson. Paper 
were read by Beryle Harrington, Lewi 
Hathaway, Arthur C. Targett and Mis 
Bliss. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Mendelssohn Clu} 
has elected officers for the ensuing year 
as follows: President, Daniel Whittle: 
vice-president, Leo K. Fox; seeretary, Ed 


win B. Parkhurst; directors, Otto R 
Mende, Howard Smith and Wendell M 
Milks. The Albany Community Choru: 


began its third season Monday evening 
with nearly 1,000 members in attendance 
Elmer Titmarsh of Glens Falls, the new 
conductor, was in charge. Mrs. Eli Maye: 
gave a group of violin solos, accompanied 
by Mrs. Louis B. Mount. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—At the Carrie Ja 
cobs-Bond Musical Club a program ar 
ranged by the director, Mrs. Carrie R. Beau- 
mont, was given by Etelka and Imboden 
Parrish, Marian Zellinger, Sylvia and Flor- 
ence Weinstein, Marian Tobey, John H. 
Bagley, Margaret and Elizabeth Reynolds, 
Lewis and Frances Jordan, Virginia Bur- 
dick, Irene Hern.,Helen Smith, Lucille Dix- 
on, Charlotte and Dorothy Griffith, Dorothy 
Gruber, Helen McCraney, Virginia Hale, 
Ester Bliss, Eleanor and Majorie Scott, 
Gale Birrell and Margaret Hune. 

* * * 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Trinity Man- 
dolin Club includes Hall Pierce, Auburn, 
N. Y., ’cello; K. 8. Kaiser, Thompsonville, 
drums; James K. Callaghan, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., piano; F. S. Freed, Hartford and 
James A. Nichols, Windsor, violins; M. 
Berkman, Hartford, Glover Johnson, Plain- 
ville, N. J., Paul MeCarthy, Durham and 
Donald E. Puffer of Waterbury, banjo-man- 
dolins; Joseph Hartzmark, Hartford, viola, 
and C. J. Cullum, Concord, N. H., ukelele. 
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GERALDINE FARRAR 
KREISLER 
RACHMANINOFF 
ARTHUR HACKETT 


Direction, C. A. ELLIS 
80 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 











SHORT PEDAGOGICAL 
MUSIC COURSE 
B 


Y 
Effa Ellis Perfield 


Of what does this course con- 
sist? Work on the following 


subjects: 
1. Reading 4. Melodic Dictation 
2. Sight Singing 5. Bar Feeling 
3. Improvising 6. Rote Songs 
7. Rhythm and Rhythmic Dictation 
8. Keyboard and Written Harmony 
9. Keyboard, Sharps, Flats, etc., lead- 
ing to scales 
10. Harmonic Dictation 
11. Pedagogy 
12. How to apply to first piano lessons 
Price $25.00 cash—$35.00 in payments 
Address: New York City 
58 West 40th Street 
Telephone, Murray Hill 8256 
Chicago: 218 South Wabash Ave. 


THE HIGHER TECHNIC 
OF TEACHING 


Forward Resonance 
and Breathing 


Author of Unique book on 
Singing 


The ‘‘Practical Psycho- 
logy of Voice and 
Life.’’ 

Pub. by G. Schirmer. 
Studio 50 West 67th St. 
. > 4 

Tel. Columbus 1405. 


YVONNE de 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: 
The Rockingham 
216 W. 56th Street 
N. Y. City. 
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Sue Harvard 
Breaks A Barrier 
As Lodge Soloist 


given by 

















Sue Harvard, New York Soprano 


Miss Harvard opened her season with a 
broke a hard and fast barrier, when she ap- 
peared as soloist at the mass meeting of the 
Loyal Order of Moose Lodge, at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, Oct. 5. Miss 
Harvard was the first artist ever to be en- 
gaged by this fraternity to appear at one 
of their regular meetings. The soprano fully 
sustained the honor conferred upon her by 
her interpretation of the program. 

Sue Harvard opened her season with a 
recital in New Rochelle, N. Y., for the 
Wykagyl Club, Sept. 27, after a vacation 
spent in the Adirondacks. The season 
promises many new appearances, including 
a number of re-engagements being booked 
by Loudon Charlton. Owing to a heavily 
booked tour in the middle west which in- 
eludes a recital in New Castle, Pa., on 


Oct. 28, Miss Harvard will give her third’ 


New York recital in Carnegie Hall, after 
the Christmas holidays. 





DIVA STIRS POUGHKEEPSIE 


Schumann-Heink Draws Throng—New 
Body To Aid Music 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The 
musical season in Poughkeepsie was opened 
on. Oct. 10 with a recital in the Collingwood 
Theater by Mme. Schumann-Heink, assisted 
by Frank La Forge. She was: greeted by 
an audience which crowded the entire house 
including the stage. Many criticised the 
program on the ground of its excessive 
popularity, but the singer’s artistry aroused 
much enthusiasm. Mr. La Forge played two 
groups in addition to accompanying Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. Both artists were gener- 
ous in granting encores. 

The program included Vitellia’s Aria 
from Mozart’s ‘‘Titus’’ a group of songs 
by La Forge and one by other American 
composers, four of which were war songs. 

On the evening of Oct. 8, in the Church 


of the Messiah at Rhinebeck, the Dutchess 
County Musical Association held its first 
meeting of the year. A program of music 
for the violin, ’cello, harp and organ was 
David Schmidt, Charles Wenzel, 
John Lotito and Norman Coke-Jephcott. 

The association has recently been reor- 
ganized and incorporated, changing its name 
from the Dutchess County Association of 
Musicians to the Dutchess County Musical 
Association. This action is the result of a 
gradual change in policy. Active member- 
ship was formerly confined to professional 
musicians, but the associate members and 
the general public have been more and more 
considered in the plans of the Association. 
The new organization admits all members 
cn an equal footing and has for its object 
the promotion of interest in music¢ 
throughout the entire counttry. 


good 


E. W. G. 


DENTON AND COLOR-MUSIC 


Pianist Says He Secures ‘Atmosphere’ Ly 
Visualizing Hues 


Is there a relationship which has not as 
yet been discovered between music and col- 
or, an invisible link, as it were, which when 
found, would solve many of the problems of 


interpretation? 

Said Oliver Denton, American pianist, re- 
cently : 

‘‘T believe that every musician should 
make a study of color. It would intensify 
his emotions, and through its use he could 
more easily create that subtle thing called 
‘atmosphere’ than by any other method. 

‘*For instance, in striving for a certain 
brilliant effect in my playing, I have only 
to call to mind the effect that the sudden 
glare of scarlet would produce upon my 
eyes, and I have my effect. In other words, 
I ‘play scarlet.’ At another time, I have 
only to visualize a soft, misty, silvery grey, 
and the most delicate tone comes from my 
fingers;—a tone I would be incapable of 
producing by ordinary mechanical methods. 

‘*Some of my pieces are to me great riots 
of color. In the ‘Triana’ of Albefiiz, I can 
actually feel the tawny yellows and flaming 
reds. The Russian ballet recognizes the sug- 
gestiveness of color, and now even the inter- 
pretative dancers, the exponents of rhythmic 
expression, are beginning to exchange their 
eternally flesh-colored garments for those 
colors which express the music. <A dancer, 
I know who dances the ‘Ruins of Athens,’ 
wears a flaunting red costume because she 
says that the music is absolutely red to her.’’ 





Margaret Goetz Begins Eleventh Year of 
Artist’s Recitals in Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Margaret Goetz, 
contralto, who has recently moved into her 
large studio, has started her eleventh an- 
nual series of Artists’ Répertoire Recitals. 
The first of the series was devoted to Rus- 
sian music, the program being offered by 
Mrs. Constance Balfour, soprano, Miss Goetz, 
the Oriole Quartet and H. Ershoff, baritone. 
The accompanists were Mrs. Gertrude Ross, 
Ruth Thompson and Charles T. Ferry. Miss 
Goetz is vice-president of the Music Settle- 
ment School and during the war was fre- 
quently heard in recital for the benefit of 
the school which is constantly growing in 
size. 





Christmas 
Music 
that is 
Different 


One branch of the publishing game we know 
and know that we know—and that is the Church 
and Sunday School music. 
ested and you will soon find The Heidelberg 
Press stands for all that is the best—hence we 
feel that you readers will be intrested in our 
new Christmas material. 


SERVICES 


God’s Gracious Gift 
He Came to Serve 
6c each; 65c the dozen; $5.00 the hundred 
Christmas with the Old Master 
15¢c each; $10.00 the hundred 


CANTATAS 


A Bonafide Santa 

30c each; $3.00 the dozen 
He Came to Us All 

25¢c each; $2.50 the dozen 
Christmas Fairies 


Ask anyone inter- 


by C. Harold Lowden 
by Various Composers 








Overseas Quartet On American 


Tour 
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Members of the Overseas Quartet; Reading Left to Right: Almond Pine, First Tenor; 
W. Charles Manson, Second Tenor; William C. Gothrie, Baritone; Byran C. Piatt, 


Basso. 


EW BRITAIN, CONN., Sept. 27.—The 

A. E. F. Quartet, or the Overseas Quar- 
tet, as they are more popularly called, visited 
New Britain for three days under the 
auspices of the local Y. M. C. A. During 
its stay here, the men sang at the Y. M. C. 
A. for the members the first evening; for 
the business and industrial men the second 
evening; while during the daytime they 
were busy singing for the school children, 
for the faetory workers during the luncheon 
hour and for the boys of the Y. M. C. A. 

The quartet has had a rather unsual his- 
tory. The men went overseas for service 
with the A. E. F. as individuals, and, com- 
ing together at different intervals, realized 
that it was possible for them to render much 
more valuable assistance combined than sep- 
arately. They organized what was then 
known as the Overseas Quartet. In France 
and Germany the Quartet sang to more than 
300,000 soldiers, singing in Paris, Brest, 
Biarritz, Metz, Coblenz and many other im- 
portant cities and sectors. They served with 
the 4th, 32nd, 42nd, 89th and 90th divisions 
and during the armistice period served prin- 
cipally in hospitals. 

In Bridgeport, Conn., in nine days they 
gave twenty-five concerts, singing a total 
of 126 songs, Dr. Piatt giving a talk with 
each concert. Since starting their Amer- 
ican tour on Sept. 9 up to Sept. 30 they have 
given more than eighty concerts, or shop 
meetings, and have sung about 450 songs. 

‘*Probably one of the most interesting 
experiences in France,’’ said Dr. Piatt, the 
lecturer with the Quartet, ‘‘was when we 
put on an entire church service, conducted 
solely by members of the Quartet, and 
consisting of everything from the organ 
recital to the benediction. You must under- 
stand that each member is a specialist in 
his own line, 

‘Almond Pine, the first tenor, was form- 
erly a prominent tenor soloist in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago, as well as 
singing in the quartet at the Temple Eman- 


uel, a Jewish Synagogue. W. Charles Man- 
son, the second tenor, was director of music 
at the People’s Temple of Boston. William 
C. Guthrie, the baritone, was organist of the 
Dutch Reformed Church at Newburgh, N. 
Y., while I, myself, was formerly a pastor 
of a Christian Disciple Church in the west, 
but for the past twelve years have been on 
the lecture platform in Chautauqua and Ly- 
ceum work, 

‘*On the occasion of which I speak in 
the French Protestant Church in Nantes, Mr 
Guthrie opened the service with an organ 
recital, the quartet sang, Mr. Pine sang a 
solo, Mr. Manson led the congregational 
singing, and I preached the sermon. 

F. L. E. 


Rachmaninoff Appears in Lowell, Mass. 


LOWELL, MASS., Oct. 17.—Sergei Rach- 
maninoff made his first appearance here in 
recital on the evening of Oct. 12, playing 
a program of classic and modern numbers. 
The program, somewhat lengthy, was further 
extended by numerous encores for which the 
audience clamored. The recital was attend- 
ed by many prominent musicians of Lewell 
and surrounding towns. 





A. L. M. 





WILLIAM A. C., 


ZERFFI 


Teacher of Singing 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


without 


INTERFERENCE 


The Logical Solution for 
VOCAL PROBLEMS 
Studio; 446 Central Park West, N. Y. 
Telephone, Academy 2660 

















@ New Part-Song Arrangements 


For Women’s Voices 
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DEEMS TAYLOR 


The 20c each; $2.00 the dozen. 
ELEMENTARY 

- Christmas Songs and Exercises for the Little Tots J’ay mil regrets (What sorrow mine) S. S. A. A.—de Pres. .................0-... 15 
Heidelberg aia Ele Geek; 04-00 Che <ouen. La Bele Yolans (Fair Yolanthe), 8S. S. A.—XII Oentbury ....................-..... 12 
Concordi laetitia (Hymn to the, Virgin), S. S. A. A.—XIV Century ................... 15 
oo 60c Le Colibri (The Humming Bird), S. S. A. A.—Chausson .......... ccc ccccccccnscecs 15 
P ress Hark the Heavenly Host a Se See ID 6 gk bc bc hbo eens cas acce@oeesseuaesesbencs 15 
for High and Low Voices 50¢ Le Reine d’Avril (The Queen of April), S. S. A. A.—VII Century ... ............... 15 
ANTHEMS Je suis trop Jennette (Nay, my years are tender), S. S. A. A.—XIV Century..........15 


Publishers for 
Discriminators 


Our list has about twenty-five numbers for Christ- 
mas but we want to mention a new Anthem by C. 
Harold Lowden, entitled ‘‘Make a Joyful Noise,’’ 
listed at 15c 


These part-songs will appear on the Choral Song Recital Program of the Schumann Club 
of New York, Percy Rector Stephens, conductor, Aeolian Hall, New York, January 19, 1920. 


The complete list of previous arrangements made by Deems Taylor, 
‘‘FPischer Edition’’ will be mailed on request. 


| J. FISHER @ BRO. 
Fourth Avenue and Eight Street, (Astor Place), e 


published only in 


15th and Race Sts. 
Philadelphia 


We gladly send anything ‘‘on approval.’’ 
You will like our material and methods of do- 
ing business. 

New York 
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MUSICAL 


AMERICA 


October 25, 1919 











Here Is Photographic Progt That Music Is ‘Universal Language’ 








From the Rude Moro Tribes To the 
Cultured Nobles of Olden Japan- 
ese Days Every Nation Had Its 
Musical Instruments—Ukelele Is 
of Portuguese Origin—Air-filled 
Skins Used by Natives of Cama- 
roon Country 


HEN cne thinks of musie as the ‘‘lang- 

uage of all nations’’ there is a tendency 
to make a mental picture of the instruments 
one knows—those that common usage have 
photographed on our minds. But the ac- 
companying pictures prove that the instru- 
ments familiar to the American mind have 
little in common with those of our ‘‘broth- 
ers’’—speaking internationally—of other 
lands, the Camaroon country of Africa, for 
example, or the instruments by which the 
medicine man of Siberia holds sway over 


his tribes. 

When we think of the ukelele, we at once 
associate that long-suffering instrument 
with moonlight on Waikiki, grass skirts 


and melting-eyed Hawaiin maidens. For 
which reason it may be a shock to learn 
that the ukelele is of European origin. It 
was first brought to Hawaii by Portuguese 
immigrants, although the one in use today 
is somewhat smaller than the first instru- 
ments and the present name is pure Hawaiin. 
Literally interpreted, it means ‘‘ dancing 
flea,’’ and was sc named by the natives 
from the fact that the fingers sweep quickly 
and lightly over all the strings practically 
at the same time. 

A totally different instrument, both iz 
character and purpose, is the gourd drum 
used by the Buddist priest to call the faith- 
ful to prayer and meditation. This drum 
is used by the priests through India, not 
only to call the worshippers together but as 
an accompaniment to the chanted prayers of 
the Buddist faith. 

Down in Africa, the natives of the Cam- 
aroon country have recently changed their 
allegiance from German to French, but their 
loyalty to the musical instruments of olden 
times still holds true. The picture portrays 
two of these instruments, whose origin goes 
back to the first known history of the 
Camaroon tribes. Air-filled skins and bam- 
boo compose these strange instruments, 
which are used in the medicine rites and 
festival dances of the tribes. 

In the country of the Moros they are not 
a particularly progressive people, musically. 
It is said that the first music was made 
by the clapping of hands and stamping of 
feet, and the Moros have not progressed 
very far beyond the rudimentary stage when 
cymbals, drums and bells were first intro- 
duced to accentuate the rhythm of stamping 
feet. The Moros have two common instru- 
ments of music that resemble somewhat our 
eymbals and drum and produce the .upper 
and lower tones. 

The medicine man of Siberia holds sway 






































































































































Here Are Some Unusual Musical Instruments: 





(1) Ukelele of Hawaii; (2) Gourd Drum and Bell of the Buddist Priests of India; 


(3) Instruments of Bamboo and Air-filled Skins Are Used By African Tribes in Camaroon Country; (4) Cymbals and Drums of 
the Moro Tribes; (5) Rude Drum and Bone Drumstick Used by the Medicine Man of Siberia; (6) Ancient Court Noble Play- 
ing Japanese Lute; (7) Siamese Woman Playing Bamboo Flute. 


over his tribes through his uncouth drum 
and bone drumstick. To this music he leads 
the tribe in the medicine dance. Contrast 
to this rude musical form is found in the 
musical custom of the Japanese court in 
vogue in the Twelfth Century. Music in Ja- 


pan reached a high degree of popularity 
during the Eleventh and Twelfth centuries, 
and the lute was the favorite instrument of 
the court nobility. 

Banboo has a thousand uses in Siam, and 
many years ago some one discovered that it 


could be put to excellent use for the mak- 
ing of musical instruments. There have 
been many improvements on the first crude 
bamboo whistle or flute, and a very pleasing 
melody may be produced by the instrument 
depicted in the accompanying illustration. 





GANZ’S PLAYING AS 
ENGROSSING AS EVER 


Swiss Pianist Interprets 
Works of Unhackneyed Char- 
acter in Opening Program 
One does not recall when Rudolph Ganz 
has played so commandingly, with such in- 
spiring breadth and amplitudinous effect, 
such magnificent vigor and plangency, and 


in general such eloquent felicity as at his 


first’ recital of the season in Aeolian Hall 
last Monday afternoon. The occasion must 
have surprised even those who always ad- 
mire the sanity and fine balance of his per- 
formances. ‘It added another momentous 
experience to a week distinguished by an 
unusual amount of extraordinary pianism. 





A large audience, transported by the exhilar- 
ation and beauty of it all, gave Mr. Ganz 
an ovation. 

The pianist struck the keynote of the 
afternoon in no uncertain vein with a pre- 
sentation of Liszt’s overwhelming variations 
on the initial motive of Bach’s ‘‘ Weinen, 
Klagen’’ chorale that moved the listener by 
the almost epical bigness of its pronounce- 
ment and its well-nigh orchestral character 
of grandiose climax. A sustained emotion- 
al perception enabled the player to exhaust 
the significance of these fertile pages, where- 
in Liszt has enlarged to the utmost the 
tragic possibilities of the chromatic germ 
that Bach provided. This masterwork— 
Liszt did few things greater—has not en- 
joyed many interpretations to equal this 
illuminating reading. 

Three Schubert Impromptus—the ones in 
A Flat, G Flat and F Minor—disclosed the 
pianist in a gentler mood. The heavenly 
melody of the second was sung with incom- 
parable tenderness, and lovely fluency of 





legato. Schumann’s great F Sharp Minor 
Sonata, that followed in the carefully con- 
trasted programmatic scheme, Mr. Ganz 
gave without pauses between the movements. 
It was a judiciously imagined and admir- 
ably executed rendering. It avoided on the 
one hand unreasoning capriciousness and on 
the other the phlegm of which its composer 
regarded it a triumphant refutation. Lucid 
in its attention to large design and adjust- 
ments of details, unfailingly lucid yet in- 
formingly poetic and vital it was a true 
disclosure. A set of Debussy ‘‘Preludes’’ 
followed, in the proper mood and emotional 
key. Liszt’s ‘‘St. Francis Legends’’ ended 
the recital in splendor. mam Be 


NEW SINGER FROM THE WEST 


Marion Vecki To Appear This Year Under 
Management, of Jules Daiber 





Marion Vecki, the gifted baritone, form- | 


erly of San Francisco, arrived in New 
York last week with his wife and son to 
locate in the metropolis. Mr. Vecki, who 
has won prominence on the Pacific Coast 
both as a concert and opera singer, is to 
be heard here in concert this season under 
the management of Jules Daiber. It is 
also probable that he wiil be heard in 
opera, in which field he has already proven 
himself a singer of skill and versatility. 








FRLIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than ail others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Tllustrated Art Catalogue 











KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








WEAVER PIANOS 


‘BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mic... 











AN APT.c11C TRIUMPH 
WEAVER FPIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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